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There are a few churches where the pastor 
is not obliged to give attention to the finances. 
Wealthy members see that the bills are paid, 
and the minister is free to preach, study, make 
calls and minister to the people. But such 
churches are very rare. They are the excep- 
tion. The vast majority of pastors must face 
the money question constantly, and the way 
_they deal with this subject has a great deal to 
do with their success and advancement. 

— Do you shrink from discussing money in your 
_ church? Then you are the very man with 
* whom I wish to talk. Why do you recoil? Let 
- us analyze your feelings and see if we can find 
-aremedy. Is it because you feel that money 
and the promotion of spirituality have nothing 
in common? Is it because you feel that paying 


- the bills is distinctly a layman’s job and has 


nothing to do with preaching the gospel? Is 
it because you fear criticism if you urge the 
people to give? Is it because you do not wish 
to do or say anything that might be construed 
as “begging for your salary?” If you will look 
your feelings squarely in the face you will have 
to admit that your evasion of this subject is 
due to one or all of the reasons suggested. 
_ Now let’s take a closer look at each one and 
test its validity. 

1. Money and spirituality? The essence of 
spirituality is contact with the Eternal Spirit 
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when you fail to teach your people, line upon 
line and precept upon precept, that money is 
to be a servant and not a master. Thus, the 
right use of money may become an expression 
of the highest spirituality. ; 


2. A layman’s job? You feel that the officials 
of the church should raise the money and pay 
all the bills regularly and promptly, including 
your salary. It is the duty of the officials to 
look after the details of the finances. It is 
your duty to preach the doctrine of steward- 
ship, and if you do that faithfully and per- 
sistently, on all suitable occasions, the officials 
will have little difficulty in raising all the 
money that may be needed. The right use of 
money by a Christian is a cardinal doctrine, 
just as justification by faith, the atonement, the 
resurrection, and the final judgment. It deals 
directly with the fundamental motives that 
control the life, with avarice and covetousness, 
which are soul-destroying sins. 


3. Fear of criticism? Fear is due largely to 
ignorance. If you have a right conception of 
money in relation to the spiritual life of the 
believer, you will disregard what your hearers 
may say. Preaching on the right use of money 
is not offensive if you go at it. in the right 
way. You have ”’thus saith the Lord,’ and 
many strong reasons to back up your message. 
If you have the right conception of your mis- 


sion and the mission of the church, you will 
declare the whole duty of man, and the people 
will honor you for it. There can be no real, 
vital, growing church without direct pungent’ 
preaching that deals with the deeper motives 
of the human heart, and money has a very 
large place in the heart of many people. It 
is your business to root out the spirit of Mam- 
mon and inculcate the spirit of love and ser- 


by way of sacrifice and obedience, and you 
~ associate money with Mammon and Selfishness. 
- But there is danger of false reasoning at this 
point. Perhaps you have been tricked by the 
perversion of a good old text to the effect that 
“money is the root of all evil.” Did you notice 
the misquotation. It was misquoted on pur- 
“pose to see if you would notice it. The Bible 
- does not say that “money is the root of all 


~ evil.” 


It says that “the love of money is the 
root of all evil.” That word love makes a vast 
deal of difference. It means that love of riches 
causes many to sin against God and oppress 
their fellow men. Put in that form, the text 
becomes a great fundamental truth. Over 
against this is another truth that is often ob- 
secured. A man, should love God so much that 
he will make his money his servant and use 
it to build up the kingdom of God on earth. 


vice. And that can be accomplished only by 
preaching and teaching. Using money for re- 
ligious purposes is a duty, a privilege and a 
pleasure, when rightly understood ,and it is 
your business to make it so understood. 

4. “Begging for your salary?” That feeling 
is due to a limited conception of the purpose 
of the church, and a failure to understand and 
appreciate the exalted position of the ministry. 
You are not begging for your own salary alone 


when you urge the support of all the financial 
interests of the church. Support of the min- 
istry is just one part of the expenses, and 
should not be singled out. Put the emphasis 
on the church as a whole—the needs and duty 
hurch for the whole world, and nobody 


Spirituality and money should not be separated 
in your thought or in your teaching, but you 
should so preach and teach that the Spirit of 
- God will master the spirit of greed. Viewing 
- the matter in this light you are missing a great 
-opportunity—you are neglecting a great duty— of the c 
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will think that you are “begging for yourself” 
' when you speak of money in the pulpit. 

My purpose is to outline a system of preach- 
ing that will help you to solve the money ques- 
tion in your church. It is your own peculiar 
duty, and cannot be shifted or evaded without 
crippling your usefulness and the success of 
the church. Here are a few rules that will 
guide you in carrying out such a program. 


1. Preach one sermon a quarter on money 
in its relation to spiritual development, and 
the activities of the church, but do not make 
special appeals at the close of such sermons. 


2. Give your people a world view of human 
needs, and what the church is doing to make 
the world better, and to promote Christian civ- 
ilization. ; 

3. Distribute printed matter on giving. 

4. Have returned missionaries tell about 
conditions in their countries. 

5. Link up all forms of Christian and wel- 
fare work in the thought of your people, as 
the work of the church, such as missions, evan- 
gelism, Christian education, reforms, and good 
government. 

6. Never apologize for preaching about 
money. 

Keep this thought uppermost. Nearly all 
that your people will ever learn relative to 
their duty and the varied activities of the 
church must be learned from your sermons. 
They do not get much instruction of that kind 
in the daily papers or magazines, and very 
few take a church paper. The reason that so 
many church members are ignorant about such 
matters is that they hear so little of a specific 
nature from the pulpit. Now it is quite clear 
that if you expect the co-operation of your 
hearers they must be instructed. If they listen 
to sermons year after year that deal with gen- 
eralities, and ignore the vital realities of every 
day life, how can you expect them to be in- 
terested and aggressive? 

Like priest, like people, is a very true saying. 
You are the teacher and leader of your con- 
gregation in matters of religion, and they will 
follow if you will show them the way, plainly, 
patiently and without hesitation or apology. 

A financial sermon, however, should not be 
given just as a prelude to a “begging seance.” 
It should be based on a text, and sound reason- 
ing. Give your people convincing reasons and 
they will respond with the money you need. 
But they will not be much impressed by plati- 
tudes, or mere exhortations. A public appeal 
for contributions for a special cause has its 
place in the congregation, but not at the end 
of a sermon dealing with money. If you have 
been instructing your people faithfully on gen- 
eral lines, you can get results at any service. 
Make a specific statement as to how the money 
will be used, and then have the pledges and 
plates passed. But if you have failed to in- 
struct you must rely on “agony Sundays” for 
getting money. And money raising will always 
be an “agony effort’ in such a church. 

Tell what Christianity is doing in various 
parts of the world. There is an abundance of 
material for sermons of this character and if 
presented from the human interest point of 
view they will grip the interest of any au- 
dience, and develop a spirit of liberality. Don’t 
argue with an opponent of missions. Show 


him. Give instances of how lives have been 
changed, and whole towns transformed. In 
preparing sermons of this kind first give a brief 
survey of some specific country, or province, 
natural resources, customs, and the way the 
people live. Then explain what the mission- 
aries are doing, always speaking from the 
human interest point of view rather than from 
the doctrinal. Missionary publications con- 
tain material that can be used for this purpose. 
Such sermons are refreshing to the people 
because they %ive views of various parts of 
the world. Your hearers may be narrow and 
limited because they work hard and have little 
time or opportunity for study. Make your pul- 
pit a source of inspiration and help by show- 
ing how people of other nationalities work, 
toil, suffer, live and die. You can do this with- 
out using the word missions, and in that way 
overcome the prejudices of those who are 
ignorant. 

A splendid way of giving your people the 
world view is to select a great missionary and 
tell what he has done. People are always in- 
terested in personalities, and the adventures 
of a missionary will take hold and leave a last- 
ing impression. China, Japan, India, Africa 
and Korea furnish an abundance of material 
for sermons of this kind. But such a sermon 
must be prepared and presented in a striking 
manner. 

Make use of returning missionaries when 
you have opportunity. Be sure and ask them 
to omit all theories about missions and give 
your people-the plain unvarnished facts. Drive 
home the big truth that money given to these 
enterprises actually helps people who would not 
be helped in any other way. Missionaries are 
always willing to fall in with suggestions that 
will aid their cause, so don’t be timid about 
asking them to speak in the way indicated. 
Charts, maps and printed matter relating to 
world conditions should be used. Aim to get 
the big outstanding facts into the minds of 
your congregation. 

As you fill their minds with information 
about the world activities of the church you 
will notice a deepening of interest in the home 
church. A limited and local view of the 
church and her mission is fatal to any real 
generosity or active Christian work. The 
world is the field, and you should strive in 
every way to give your people a world vision. 
And the most effective way to accomplish that 
purpose is to tell what is going on in various ~- 
parts of the world. 

Another way of enlarging the vision of your 
hearers is to show how Christianity has affect- 
ed education, reforms, government, manners 
and morals. All that is ennobling and uplift- 
ing among men owes its inception and inspira- 
tion to religion. Your people may get a lim- 
ited view of what the church stands for simply 
because you have put the emphasis on your 
own local church, and failed to show its vital 
relation to other great movements. 

Democracy itself is the flower of the church. 
The destruction of slavery, the saloon, and the 
spread of democratic ideals are the result of 
Christian teachings. Christian ideals are now 
at work in a readjustment of industrial rela- 
tions. Charity work, and the great variety of 
hospitals, and humanitarian agencies were born 
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of Christianity, and are maintained largely by 
money given by Christian people. 


You should make the claim and back it up 
with the facts which are abundant, that the 


church is the one great regenerative agency of 


society, and that it has a direct effect on real 
estate values and the stability of investments, 


| and that if the results of Christian preaching 


should be withdrawn our industrial, mercan- 
tile, financial and civic life would collapse. It 
will inspire you to trace out and identify all 
that the world owes to the Christian pulpit. 


' Preachers are the real leaders of civilization. 


To be a preacher is the*greatest job on earth. 
Be sure you work at the job! 

Preach a sermon on the ministry as an in- 
stitution, and trace it right on down through 
the ages, and show what the pulpit really 


) means—the voice of God speaking to mankind 


face to face. Get your people to thinking of 
the church as a Personality moving down the 
ages and forward into eternity. Show that 
you are one of a line of prophets, and that each 
believer is a member of a great throng work- 
ing for a common eternal purpose. 

A great deal of strength and a sense of dig- 
nity can be imparted to a weak and struggling 
church by showing that it is part of a great 
world institution that is steadily overthrowing 


evil, overturning kingdoms, and setting up the 


rule of right living among men. 


It is very 
important to create this sense of brotherhood. 


There are pastors and laymen who feel very 
weak sometimes, because of lack of contact 


with other believers. 


Get the facts about 


church activities elsewhere, study and pray 
over them, and in a little while you lose your 


sense of isolation. There is power in feeling 
that you are’touching elbows with others who 
have the same faith. Keep the big facts before 
your people, and by degrees your people will 
become stalwart and aggressive. 

Don’t apologize for preaching about money. 
You may feel that if you talk on finances or 
the various activities of the church, such as 
have been suggested in the foregoing, that 
strangers present will resent what you may 
say and not come again. 

Everything depends on the way you say it. 

It is not the preaching or the discussion of 
the subject that your hearers may resent, but 
it is a harangue for money consisting of an 
exhortation—mingled with an apology. A ser- 
mon about money based on Scripture and rea- 
son, without a special appeal at the close, 
will not offend anybody if given in the right 
spirit. 

You are not to drive. You are to teach. You 
are to lead by persuading your hearers to do 
what you advocate. The church today is hungry 
for specific teaching on these points, and ad- 
mires a minister who presents such a subject 
in a straightforward, manly fashion without 
hesitation or apology. 

Why should a preacher apologize for present- 
ing any aspect of the truth? Men and women 
everywhere who sit in our church pews are 
ready to accept truth when an appeal is made 
to their understanding. Nowhere in the Bible 
does God seek to drive or coerce. His attitude 
is “come, let us reason together,” and that 
should be the attitude of the pastor toward 
his people. Capture the reason with facts, 


ideas, and illustrations, and there will be no 
trouble about contributions. 


The sad thing about a great deal of preach- 
ing is that it lacks point and application to 
the daily lives and problems of the people. It 
is often too general, and not in accord with 
the daily thinking and experiences of men and 
women who work for a living. 


Several times in the foregoing reference has 
been made to the value of presenting religious 
truth from the view point of human interest. 
The tendency of preachers is to be abstract, 
and to deal with general principles too much. 
Dr. Louis Albert Banks, one of the greatest 
pulpiteers of his day, used to say that truth 
must be clothed with flesh and blood before 
it becomes effective. God recognized the su- 
preme value of human interest when he “be- 
came flesh and dwelt amongst men” as a hu- 
man being. This principle may be applied to 
all the doctrines of the Christian religion. 

If you wish to make faith a tangible reality 
show it in action. Where can you find a more 
dramatic illustration than the old Bible story 
of David and the giant. By showing the con- 
trast between the giant and the lad, and how 
he went forth and killed the giant, confident 
that God would give him the victory, you can 
thrill any audience. Repentance, as shown in 
the story of the prodigal son is another in- 
stance of transforming an abstraction in ac- 
tion. There are stories and anecdotes every- 
where that may be used to illustrate love, sac- 
rifice, forgiveness and generosity. 

In educating your people in generosity one 
of the best methods is to tell about generous 
people. Don’t waste a word haranguing the 
stingy and narrow. Describe men, women and 
children who have made sacrifices in order to 
be generous. Human nature is so constructed 
that when we hear a denunciation of some 
wrong thing we are doing we feel resentful, 
but if we hear the corresponding virtue praised 
we want to do the thing that has been com- 
mended. Here is a little story that illustrates 
my point. It is old but very pertinent. 

A pastor was pleading with a rich congrega- 
tion to contribute to missions, but there was 
little response. Finally a crippled girl hobbled 
down the aisle and offered her crutches for 
the cause. It was an instance of sacrifice in 
action, and melted the hearts of the wealthy 
people so that they gave liberally. You may 
not have a crippled girl handy for such pur- 
poses, but you can gather up stories of that 
kind and use them effectively. 

An anecdote is not a trifling thing, for it 
enables your hearers to visualize what you are 
saying. Most people think in pictures and not 
in abstractions, and a pastor who has learned 
to use pictures in his preaching has found the 
key to the human heart. Jesus constantly em- 
ployed similes and metaphors taken from the 
every day lives of the people, and the wise 
and successful preacher of today illustrates 
freely by using incidents about familiar and 
commonplace objects and events. 

A very telling thing to do is to take any 
definite sum, say $50 or $100, and show what 
can be done with it in certain lines of Chris- 
tian activity at home or abroad. In other 
words, transmute that money into flesh and 
blood, and make the results vivid. 
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Naturally you are wondering how all this 
general worldwide preaching and teaching is 
going to help you get a raise in your salary. 
If you are faithful in doing all your work as 
a pastor, and preach the special sermons as 
suggested in the foregoing, you will create a 
spirit of liberality in your congregation that 
will make it easy to raise money for all pur- 
poses. 

Generosity is not fostered by trying to keep 
all the money for your home church, but by 
linking up your church with world religious 


activities. “My people perish because they 
have no vision” is a sad truth. It is sadder 
still where the preacher lacks vision. You 
have a great opportunity to lift your people out | 
of intellectual as well as religious ruts. Show 
them the world, with all its varied interests | 
and insistent needs, and your church will 
profit both spiritually and financially. 


(This article will be followed by outlines and 
suggestions for four sermons on “Money and 
Its Power for Good.’’) 


SELLING SALVATION—OR PETTICOATS 


Which Requires Most Painstaking Thought and Energy 
E. GARY WALLACE, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Ledyard B. Smithers blew into the Conti- 
nental Hotel at 10:30 Saturday evening. He 
went directly to the desk, where he was 
heartily greeted by the clerk, who shook hands 
with him cordially. 


“Well, well! Mr. Smithers,” he ejaculated, 
“I was thinking about you today; reckoned it 
was about time for you to get up this way. 
How’s the world been using you?” 


“Fine, fine!” retorted Mr. Smithers genially, 
“and I am always glad to get back to the Old 
Continental. I suppose you can take care of 
me?” 

“Sure thing,” responded the clerk. Let me 
see—77 is vacant; you always did like that 
room, and I can put you in there. You are 
kind of lucky tonight to get a shelf to rest on, 
for we have been having a pretty busy week— 
two conventions—and the new Liberty Hotel 
opposite has had to take care of the overilow. 
But you don’t catch us sending away an old 
friend like you. Why, I’d fix you up here if 
I had to give up my own downy nest and drape 
myself over the corner hatrack.” 

Mr. Smithers grinned appreciatively. 

“Say, Eddie,” he retorted, “you’d make a 
great salesman. I don’t suppose you realize 
it, but I have been inside of your door less 
than five minutes and you have sold me three 
things: 

“First, an impression of cheer and progres- 
sive business methods; second, unbounded hos- 
pitality; and third, an instinctive sense of com- 
fort and well-being. That’s why I always like 
to come back to the Old Continental—it’s like 
coming home. 

“Well, here comes the crowd, and you will 
have to take care of them. It’s 77 for me.” 

“Let me see,’ mused the desk clerk, “you 
like to be called about nine o’clock Sunday 
morning, don’t you?” 

Mr. Smithers nodded. 

“Some memory that,’ he thought to him- 
self, as he followed the bellboy who was loaded 
down with his grips. “Eddie is worth more 
than money to this institution. I wonder if 
they realize it.” 

When Mr. Smithers reached his room, he 
proceeded to settle himself for the night. As 
no one knew he had arrived, except the young 
chap at the desk, he was somewhat surprised 
to hear a rap upon his door and to have a let- 
ter handed in. He opened it up and discovered 
that the Sentinel Class of the Walnut Avenue 


Brick Church was inviting him to attend 
church services at 10:30 the next morning, and 
afterwards to remain to the session of the 
Bible School which they would hold in the 
church auditorium. There was something 
about the cordiality and swing of the wording 
of that invitation that made Ledyard Smithers 
feel a comfortable glow of warmth in his heart. 
“Now, how did those fellows know he had ar- 
rived, and how did they get a line on him so 
soon?” 


There were some towns he could come into 
and go out of, year in and year out, and have 
no notice whatever taken of him, any more 
than if he were a stray cat. But it was dif- 
ferent in little, old Williamsville. The people 
of the Continental were always ready with a 
glad hand, and someway the towns-folks al- 
ways acted as though a fellow were human. 

Mr. Smithers settled down for the night, 
resolved to get up at the nine o’clock call, get 
a bath, take a leisurely breakfast, look over 
the morning paper, and be in a comfortable 
pew at the opening of service. Being a suc- 
cessful business man himself, he dismissed the 
matter from his mind once he had decided on 
what he was to do, and slept like a top until 
his telephone recalled him to daylight con- 
sciousness and a hearty voice said, from six 
floors below: 

“Good morning, Mr. Smithers; I hope you 
slept well. Is there anything we can do for 
you?” 

Ledyard Smithers turned over and yawned. 
His first impulse was to go back to sleep, but 
he remembered that invitation. He didn’t often 
get one like it, and so he resolved to make it 
is pleasant a day as he could away from home. 

Before the last church bell had finished ring- 
ing, the usher of the Walnut Avenue Brick 
Church was showing Mr. Smithers to a seat 
well to the front in the middle tier, for that 
shrewd young fellow at once sensed the fact 
that the new-comer was a stranger, and a man 
of some standing in his own particular line of 
business interests, whatever that might be. 

Mr. Smithers took part heartily in the ser- 
vice. He was particularly fond of music and 
had a rich tenor voice. He had come to church 
because he wanted to, and in a frame of mind 
to be receptive’ of whatever he might hear. 
The clergyman in the pulpit was a man of sin- 
gularly pleasing appearance, of probably thirty- 
eight years, just about Mr. Smithers’ own age. 


Mega 


motor car. 


found himself groping wildly for the 


ily. 
Selling that message to a congregation, he 


Instinctively the guest of the Continental liked 
| him, and knew that they w6uld be excellent 
friends if they were next-door neighbors, and 


could talk over the back fence as each went 
to his snug little garage to get out his shiny 
But as the pastor proceeded to the 
sermon of the morning, a somewhat inscrutable 
expression crept over the face of his expectant 
hearer, for several times Ledyard Smithers 
last 
thread, or the lost thread, of the discourse. 
Of course, the trouble was with himself. No 
one else could possibly be to blame! If he 
were in the habit of going to church every 
Sunday, he would be in a mental attitude to 
receive, understand and appreciate very read- 
It rather seemed to him that, if he were 


would take off some of the endless wrappings 
of words and side remarks, and present the 
goods with direct simplicity, showing them in 
all their beauty, and perhaps using one or two 
telling illustrations to prove their worth and 
durability. 

He was just a little bit puzzled—was Led- 
yard Smithers, for his own particular line was 


- petticoats, and he had plenty of competition 


in the field. Just the same, he had made a 
careful study of scientific salesmanship and 


_had developed a splendid business from what 
was originally an exceedingly barren territory. 
To do this he had been obliged to work, and 


to work hard, for it had been necessary to 
combat the influence of the war, shortage of 
materials, high price of labor, increasing cost 
of travel, uncertainty of freight deliveries, and 
the increasing degree of preparedness of other 
salesmen who represented competing lines. 
Just the same, Ledyard Smithers was a firm 
believer in the gospel and all it stood for, and 
he could not but feel a growing sense of re- 
sponsibility and anxiety as that sermon pro- 
gressed. Why, the minister was _ positively 
traveling around in circles. He didn’t seem to 


_ realize that the very title, or theme, of the 


discourse was the means by which he should 
attract attention; that the careful presentation 
of the opening should arouse interest; that the 
development of the theme should give birth to 
the desire for possession, on the part of his 
hearers, for what he was offering; and that the 
climax or round-up, should clinch the gale by 
helping people to make the decision. 

Smithers was positively worried when the 
Man-in-the-Pulpit came to a somewhat abrupt 
ending, quoted a couple of verses of poetry, 
and sat down. . 

As the traveling salesman arose in his pew, 
he looked over the audience. It was a repre- 
sentative, well-dressed crowd. The people 
were moving out into the aisles, greeting each 
other casually and passing on, but although 
he listened he didn’t hear a soul mention the 
sermon or any of the thoughts it had contained, 
and he couldn’t help contrasting it with the 
enthusiastic Get-Together assemblages of the 


men of the Lancaster Petticoat Company. 


Once in three months they all returned to 
headquarters and spent one or two days in 
making a careful study of whatever might be 
helpful to them in their work. Usually, there 
were one or two business experts to address 
them; the heads of the firm were always on 


hand to present the new models, and to point 
out where the route reports showed weakness, 
or falling away in business, and to suggest 
better means of co-operation between the sales 
manager and the men on the road. In short, 
these Get-Together meetings were regular gen- 
erators always of dynamic business pep, and 
it was not unusual for a man to hang around 
the big school room from the close of one 
session to the opening of the next, discussing 
his problems with some understanding indi- 
vidual who was trying to show him the best 
way to get the goods across. 


It suddenly struck Ledyard Smithers that 
these people, who were doubtless church mem- 
bers in the main, should be just as interested 
in what was being offered for sale in the way 
of Christian Ideals and Opportunity for Service. 

He walked down the aisle, out into the vesti- 
bule, down the steps and up the street in the 
direction of the Continental Hotel. He was 
deep in thought. No one spoke to him and 
it was a full half-hour before he even remem- 
bered about that session of the Sentinel Class. 
Then it was too late to go back. 

Someway or other, Ledyard Smithers couldn’t 
get that morning service out of his head the 
whole afternoon. It was a good deal like the 
time he ran up against the proprietor of a big 
retail department store, who repeatedly refused 
to put in his line of petticoats; and every time 
he saw that prospect, Simon Barnes was com- 
plaining bitterly about the way trade was fall- 
ing off and the lack of appreciation for good 
goods and good service. 

Smithers was inclined sometimes to leave 
him to his own blind-as-a-bat grumblings and 
arguments, but béing a red-blooded American, 
he just grated his teeth, went after the man 
harder and harder, and finally landed him on 
a big order, after which he cultivated the 
friendship of the aforesaid Simon Barnes and 
tactfully showed where and how his organiza- 
tion was falling down in a business way. The 
overhead was too high, the turnover too 
frightfully slow, trade discounts were not be- 
ing taken advantage of. and the tendency of 
the department heads all along the line was 
to overbuy. 

Smithers reflected now witlt considerable sat- 
isfaction that his difficult friend (for friend in- 
deed he had made out of Smon Barnes) was 
struggling back to solid ground financially. He 
sort of felt that the Walnut Avenue Brick 
Church minister was in a good deal the same 
position, and it seemed a mighty pity, for any 
one with half an eye could tell that Dr. Edwin 
Bakerfield was all right—a thoroughly good 
scout—only he didn’t know just how to work 
his job to the best phrpose. 

It was unusual for Mr. Smithers to go to 
church the second time on Sunday when he 
was on the road, but this evening he was 
drawn, as steel to a magnet, to the same church 
which he had attended in the morning. Some- 
what to his surprise, he saw few familiar faces. 

“FIm-mm,” he said to himself—‘‘a different 
crowd all through—different ushers, different 
people, different atmosphere, but the same min- 
ister and the same message.” p * 

Not that Dr. Bakerfield was preaching the 
game sermon, for he wasn’t. It was not a ser- 
mon, as the pastor frankly declared, explaining 
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that he felt an informal talk would be much 
more in order where only a handful of people 
were gathered together. “Handful” was right. 
Only the front chandeliers were turned on. 
The seats under the gallery were roped off. 


Dr. Bakerfield was much pleased that the 
stranger who had been in the middle row of 
seats in the morning was in his place at night, 
and so, when the service was over, he went 
down and greeted him cordially. 


“Travel for the Lancaster Petticoat Com- 
pany, do you?” he remarked a trifle patroniz- 
ingly. ‘Well, that’s fine, just fine! I happen 
to have a cousin who married one of that firm, 
and if the way she and her family live is any 
criterion, the company is coining money; and 
I suppose you fellows are responsible for it. 
Mighty glad to meet you. How long do you re- 
main in town?” 


“T expect to get out of here tomorrow even- 
ing,” Mr. Smithers responded. “I shall be busy 
all day tomorrow though, for I have several 
customers to see here. I make this town about 
twice a year and I am always glad to come.” 

Dr. Bakerfield smiled in a gratified way. 

“I am glad,’ he babbled benevolently, “that 
you have had the opportunity to worship with 
us, and I trust that whenever you are in our 


city, you will take advantage of the Open 
Door.” 


A sudden feeling of thorough exasperation 
filled the genial soul of Ledyard Smithers. He 
never did like to be patronized—and then, a 
certain desire to give something of real value 
o the man by his side suddenly overwhelmed 

im. 

“Thank you,” he said couxnteously, “I will re- 
member what you have said. I shouldn’t have 
come here at all probably had it not been for 
an invitation which was handed to me in my 
hotel room last night by the Sentinel Class of 
your Bible School. It was on their suggestion 
that I came to church this morning, but I 
must confess that I did not stay for their class 
session. 

“As a business man trained to go after re- 
sults, and to keep on going until I get them, I 
was struck by certain problems which present- 
ed themselves tosme in relation to this church 
of yours here, and I have gone on trying to 
work them out all this afternoon. 


oT trust you will pardon me if I have been 
concerning myself with what might seem to be 
none of my affairs, but I am a member of this 
same denomination in which you are a distin- 
guished leader, and so the best interests of 
the work are my interests, 

“TJ came tonight because I couldn’t help it. 
It seemed a pity that you should have a ‘mere 
handful’ in this prosperous, thickly populated 
section. What’s the answer?” 

Now Ledyard Smithers was a keen enough 
man of the world to know right well that he 
was treading on dangerous ground, and he 
wasn’t just sure whether Dr. Bakerfeld 
wouldn’t resent his words and implication—but 
he was a pretty keen reader of human nature, 
and he was staking the success of his experi- 
ment on the conviction that Dr. Bakerfield was 
sound as a nut at heart, but without realizing 
it had allowed himself to be deluded into the 
belief that his comfortable, easy-going leader- 


ship was filling the bill with both the people | 
and his Master. ° 

Smithers looked straight into the minister’s 
eye and, with a winning.smile which was sin- 
gularly disarming, he said with a bluntness 
at which one somehow couldn’t well take of-}| 
fense: 

“JT gell petticoats, Dr. Bakerfield, you sell 
Salvation. If I don’t put my deal across, the 
fault is with me and I know it.” 

Dr. Bakerfield flushed uncomfortably. There — 
was even a slightly backward jerk of his hand- 
some head. 

“Petticoats and preaching are two different 
propositions,” he returned coldly. “A clergy- 
man always has to remember the counter-at- 
tractions for young people, and older ones, too, 
especially on a Sunday night.” 

“Tf you want to know what real competition 
is,’ Smithers flung back crisply, “you want to 
get out on the road in these after-the-war 
days.” 

“And,” the minister went on, “it is scareely 
to be expected that all of the people will un- 
derstand and appreciate what is offered to 
them. People, or a large percentage at least, | 
are singularly dense, even blind, as to their 
own best interests. It has been so through- 
out all the ages. I presume it will remain so 
to the end of the chapter.” | 

“Say,” Ledyard Smithers ejaculated earnest- 
ly, “I hope you will pardon me, but I think 
your reasoning is not right, and to be perfectly 
frank, that it is just a little bit superficial. 

“Once I was just that kind of a salesman of 
petticoats myself. I couldn’t have held my 
job, and not have progressed beyond that point. 
If you are at liberty, can’t you come up to my 
room in the Continental and let me tell you 
some of the things which I have learned about 
Scientific Salesmanship? It doesn’t make a 
mite of difference whether you are selling pet- 
ticoats or creeds. 

“Truth is truth at all times, no matter what 
we're talking about. 

“Besides, the day is rapidly approaching 
when men must understand the materials and 
forces with which they are at work. There is 
too much at stake for them not to do it.” 

Dr. Bakerfield was too astonished for words. 
Why, here was a somewhat officious, if not for- 
ward, traveling salesman for a petticoat house 
actually offering to instruct him on how to do 
his work as a minister of the gospel, and the 
aggravating part of it was that what the 
audacious fellow said sounded singularly con- 
vincing! 

Dr. Bakerfield opened his mouth to explain 
that he would have to decline, as he had other 
demands upon his time, but instead of that he 
heard himself saying, almost eagerly, “In place 
of going up to the hotel, Mr. Smithers, why not 
come into the parsonage next door. I have 
a warm, quiet study there, and I shall be very 
much interested to hear your theory, whatever 
it may be.” 

“Thank you, I’ll come,” Mr. Smithers accept- 
ed, with that winsome smile of his; ‘but let me 
warn you right here and now that I’m not go- 
ing to talk theory at all. What I have to offer 
will be incontrovertible, proven facts.” 

(Continued in November) 
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INTERCESSION THAT PREVAILED 
CHESTER FAIRMAN RALSTON, D. D. 


It occurred fifteen years ago in the city of 
Gloversville, N. Y. During the autumn the 
pastor and members of the First Baptist 
Church began praying and planning for a re- 
vival which it was hoped might come during 
a series of special meetings to begin in early 


January. Cordially supported by the deacons 


and the Bible School teachers, the pastor en- 
deavored from the pulpit, in the prayer meet- 
ings, in the Bible School and through occa- 
sional cottage meetings, to make ready the 
heart of the people for the January meetings 


. in which the pastor was to do the preaching. 


It was planned that during the week imme- 
diately preceding the opening of the meetings 
the church should meet as a body in the lower 
assembly room each evening for prayer. Just 
then the pastor was stricken with the grippe. 


What shall we do? the deacons inquired among 


themselves. Shall we go on with our plans 
not knowing whether the pastor will be able 
to begin the meetings at the time planned? A 
committee of two was appointed to call on the 
pastor and ask his advice. After hearing what 
the deacons had to say the pastor reserved his 
decision for twenty-four hours, when he dic- 
tated the following note and sent it to the 
deacons to be read at the Sunday service im- 
mediately preceding the week to be devoted to 
prayer: 

“My physician thinks I may be able to begin 
the special meetings one week from today, so 
you will please carry out the plan for this 
week, and meet each evening, except Saturday, 
for prayer. I have no advice to give, and only 
one request to make in this connection. Do 
not turn the meetings over to testimony, and 
please do not set a time limit on the meetings. 
Meet for prayer, and remain to pray so long as 
the Spirit moves you to intercede for the 
blessing of God upon the coming meetings.” 


The pastor’s one request was heeded. The 
people gathered to pray each evening at 7:45, 
and remained in earnest, beseeching prayer 
until 10 or 11 o’clock. When any felt they 
must retire they were privileged to do so, and 
many did as not all could remain for two or 
three hours. But the meetings covered the time 
indicated, so earnest and prayerful were those 
who came together. 

On the following Sunday the pastor was 
able to begin the special services which con- 
tinued with increasing power for four weeks. 
The people who had met to pray, and remained 
long hours upon their knees, now went out to 
do personal work. They could do naught else 
and keep faith with their God. Immediately 
a season of refreshing was upon the church 
and community. The church building seats 
fourteen hundred, and the numbers in attend- 
ance upon the meetings increased until many 
were turned away the last two Sunday nights. 
Re-dedications and conversions occurred from 
the beginning. Persons, many of them men, in 
whom the church was long interested, were 
brought to Christ. Joy abounded on every 
hand; joy in the hearts of those who found 
their pardon and peace in Christ; joy in the 
hearts of those who had been at prayer and in 
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personal work. Not in long years had the 
church enjoyed such a season of refreshing. 
More than one hundred united with the 
church in which the meetings were held, while 
many others joined other churches in the com- 
munity. (Parenthetically, it may be added, 
that contributions to current expenses and 
missions increased materially in that church 
from that time.) 


To the conversion of one man in those meet- 
ings I desire to refer in particular, for the 
case was an unusual one. We will calli this 
man “Jim” Brown. Everybody called him 
“Jim.” He was past fifty years of age, had 
spent two years in college, a year in a medical 
school, then finished up with a course in a 
business college. He was an expert account- 
ant, and at that time the bookkeeper for two 
brewing establishments. He was profane, a 
bard drinker, an infidel (had known Ingersoll 
well), and acording to his own testimony. had 
not been in a church service for some twenty 
years. 

On the Monday morning following the sec- 
ond Sunday of the special meetings Jim Brown 
stopped the pastor of the Baptist church on 
the street, and opened with him the following 
conversation: 

“Good morning, dominie. I was in to hear 
you preach last night, and was much interested 
in the way you handled your subject. You 
don’t know me; my name is Jim Brown; 
everybody knows me.” 

“T’m glad to meet you, Mr. Brown,” replied 
the pastor, “and especially pleased am I to 
learn that you were interested in the sermon 
last night. That gives me hope that you will 
come to see us again.” 

“Well, you better not count on that too much. 
You see that last night was my first attendance 
upon a church service in twenty years. My 
friend, Herbert Dorn, got after me last week, 
and in a moment of weakness I promised him 
to go. But I’m an infidel; I don’t believe all 
that the Bible says. I don’t believe God an- 
swers prayer, and I don’t believe in the divin- 
ity of Christ. So you see, dominie, I’m not a 
very hopeful prospect.” 

“Shake again,” retorted the pastor. “After 
all you have told me I am doubly interested 
in you. You and I can be friends regardless 
of what you do or do not believe. May I not 
expect to see you at our meetings again? How 
about some evening this week? Or, next Sun- 
day afternoon at the special meeting for men? 
Shall I look for you?” inquired the pastor, 
with an inflection that suggested an affirmative 
answer. 

“But, dominie,” protested Jim,” you don’t 
know my record, or my present business, or 
you would not be so ready to be my friend; 
I’m a hard customer, as any one will tell you, 
and I’m bookkeeper for the two breweries in 
the north end.” 

“Don’t care what you’ve been, nor what 
you're doing,” replied the pastor. “If you and 
J are not friends from this time, it’s your 
fault,” rejoined the pastor, as he took Brown's 
hand and bade him good-bye. 
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Jim was in the meetings before the next 
Sunday, and twice on the Sunday. The truth 
was having its effect on the heart and con- 
science of the boasted infidel, and on Sunday 
evening, when the pastor made opportunity to 
have another word with him, Brown was a 
much-sobered man in his thinking and talk. 
He was still hiding behind his professed infi- 
delity, and tried to draw the pastor into an 
argument on his pet themes. The pastor re- 
fused to be drawn in, knowing full well that 
what Jim needed was not a chance to try to 
defend himself in his falsely-entrenched posi- 
tion, but pressure on the one paramount ques- 
tion, “What will you do with Jesus, who 
proffers to you his pardon and peace?” Hven 
more; the pastor went so far as to say to 
him, “I don’t care whether or not you believe 
in Christ’s divinity; only accept him as your 
Saviour, and the question of his divinity will 
then care for itself.” 


And so the story runs along for two more 
weeks, with Jim Brown coming more and more 
under the conviction of sin, as his attendance 
upon the meetings became more regular. Then 
something happened. It came to the pastor’s 
knowledge one morning before breakfast, when 
he answered a ring at the door, only to find 
Jim Brown on his doorstep, with the very light 
of heaven in his face. ‘Well, dominie,” began 
Jim, as the pastor opened the door, “it’s set- 
tled. I settled it last night after fighting the 
question until almost morning.” 

“Come in and tell me about it,” interrupted 
the pastor, as he eagerly took Brown’s hand 
and drew him into the house. 

It was the same old story. Brown had 
fought the Spirit until he could fight no longer, 


four o’clock that morning he had knelt 
in ae room and alee acai: to God. 
od had been true to his pro , an 

ene to make his abode with him; that 
fact was written on his face, and echoed = 
every word he uttered. Every morning it a 
been his custom to go from his room direct ee 
a saloon hard by, and have his morning tod y 
before going to his breakfast. That ne 
his taste for liquor was gone—gone for good. 
When he had poured out his story to the full, 
the pastor asked: i: 

“Well, Brown, what about your unbelief in 
the Bible, in prayer, and in the divinity of 
Christ?” 

Quick as a flash came as a en an an- 

the pastor will never forget: : 

a ere I ane understand all of the Bible, I 
shall take what I can understand, and leave 
the rest alone. As for God hearing and an- 
swering prayer, I was certainly wrong; he 
has heard and answered me. Of that I am 
sure. And as to his divinity, I have only this 
to say: the Christ who can do for a poor, 
broken-hearted, unworthy sinner what he has 
done for me, must be divine. I can have no 
further doubts on that score.” And this tes- 
timony gave Jim Brown before the church two 
months later, when he presented himself for 
membership, and, let it be said, to the great 
joy and strengthening of the faith of those 
who were present. j 

Not from that day and the experience of 
those wonderful meetings has the pastor 
doubted that earnest, patient intercession on 
the part of the people was the determining 
factor in the success that attended the month 
of meetings in the winter of 1904-05. 


Fees For Funeral Services 
Rev. C. Edwin Brown, Omaha, Neb. 


: In these days when ihe income of the clergy 
is often less than that of the hod carrier, the 
little (or large) family in the parsonage often 
have to scratch their heads to make ends 
meet. The minister must depend on his 
“extras” to cover a multitude of debts and 
very often these “extras” are only too few. 
The minister is at the beck and call of the 
public and demands are made on his energy 
and time without thought or intent of remuner- 
ation. He dare not send a bill or he is ac- 
cused of commercializing on a profession con- 
sidered sacred. If he is wise he will never 
stipulate a charge for a “special” service. Gen- 
erally the spontaneous generosity of the recip- 
ient will result in more than he would dare 
ask or hope to receive, especially is this true 
in the case of weddings. 


In the case of funerals, however, the oppo- 
site is often true. All of us have at times been 
called upon by those who have no actual claim 
upon us to minister at funerals and spend the 
whole morning or afternoon in this manner 
and not receive even thanks for our time and 
trouble. Of course, if the funeral is within 
the parish no compensation igs expected and 
should firmly be declined if offered. But 
if the funeral is not within the parish some 
recompense should certainly be made, for ic 


is due. How are we to get it? An Omaha 
pastor has hit upon a happy plan and he tells 
me it has never failed to succeed. If the funeral 
is that of a stranger and no compensation is 
offered within a few days, this pastor sends 
the bereaved family a blank to be filled out 
for his personal and parish record. A copy 
of the blank follows: 
FUNERAL RECORD. 
Name of Deceasédi ss nuceee sn ee oe nee 
Last Residence: « .cnnntls.cem or. © soe. eT ene 
Age Date of Death 
Cause of Death 
Date of Burial 
Place of Burial 
Church Affiliation 
MOG. Beara aces si hiete se eee Ei GS 
I cannot see any objections to this gentle 
“touch,” and not especially when the cause is 
good and the debt honorable. The plan works 
like magic, and undoubtedly is making a lot 
of indifferent people different in regard to their 
estimate of the time and labor of the ministry. 
If the “fee” has been unconsciously overlooked, 
the reminder is good; if there is a wilful inten- 
tion to intrude without recompense, the re- 
minder is better. Bills are bills these days, 
brethren, and the only way to keep our credit 
up is to keep our debts down. 
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and had 


The Geography Of Texts 


For Use In Explaining or Calling Attention To Your Text 


Nazareth, 


And Jesus “went down with them and came 
‘to Nazareth,” Luke 2:51, a boy of twelve. There 
he had spent his childhood, there he spent his 
youth, and grew to manhood. At. the age ol 
thirty, Luke 3:23, he moved to Capernaum, 
Matt 4:13, which became the center of many 
of his activities. Though Capernaum played 
such an important part in his early ministry, 
it was at Nazareth that his mind became stored 
with the pictures of everyday life and customs 
_ of the people, with which he enriched his teach- 
ing. These pictures supply almost the only 
glimpses of his life during those twenty-eight 
years of Nazareth. 


Today all that remains of Nazareth itself as 
Jesus knew it is the spring or well of “living” 
water, whence all the townsfolk of the “city,” 
Matt. 2:23, drew their daily supply of water. 
To that same spring Jesus must often have gone 
as a little boy with his mother. He must often 
have stood and listened to her as she talked to 
the other women, and gleaned the news of the 
day. When her turn came she filled her pitch- 
er, and lifting it with care, balanced it on 
her head. Walking home, they would pass 
through the market place, and he would linger 
to watch other children at play, or sometimes 
even join with them in the game, Matt 11:17. 

Arrived at home, Mary and her neighbor 
help one another with the long and heavy task 
of grinding corn for the daily baking, Matt.6:11, 
The two sit opposite to one another, Matt.24:41, 
with the heavy grindstone between. Thus they 
work for several hours. From the meal thus 
ground she takes three pecks, and hides in 
it a piece of leaven, Matt. 13:33, until the 
whole is leavened. A big baking that, but then 
it was a big family, Matt. 13:55, 56. Meanwhile 
perhaps, it is her turn to heat the public oven, 
an erection like a small mud hut. Into it 
she casts dry grass and flowers for fuel,Matt. 
6:30. 

Whilst all this is going on Joseph, or, in later 
years, Jesus, is busy enough in the carpenter 
shop, Mark 6:3. Remarkably enough this em- 
ployment, which must have occupied much of 
his time, is not reflected in his sayings (with 
the possible exception of Matt. 7:3-5), perhaps 
other things fascinated him more. 

In spring-time he delighted to wander beyond 
the outskirts of the city, past the houses of 
the rich, with their many servants and great 
households,Matt. 24:45, to the cornfields, Matt. 
13:24, where the men were at work, Matt,24:40, 
charmed every time at the changes which had 
taken place since he last passed by, “first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear,’ Mark 4:28. In this field he notes the 
cleanness of the crop, in that the abundance of 
the tares, Matt. 18:24-30. 

Then, too, there were the vineyards, with 
their fences, wine vats, watch towers, Matt. 
21:33, and scattered fig trees sending forth their 
tender shoots,Matt. 24:32. Later on in the sea- 
son he perhaps helped with the grape harvest, 
Luke 6:44, the pressing of the grapes, and the 
filling of the bottles for fermenting juice, Matt. 
9:17. 


No doubt many of the walks were in the 
early morning, when the foxes might be seen 
slinking back to their holes, and the birds 
were waking from their slumbers. Matt. 8:20. 
Then the shepherds came forth with their 
flocks,-first dividing the goats from the sheep, 
Matt. 25:32; the one to go to the scantier and 
more distant pastures, the other to saunter 
to the richer fields, where the grasses and 
the lilies grew, Matt. 6:28. 

Harly and late he studied the sky, Matt. 16:2, 
3, the winds and clouds, Luke 12:54, 55. He 
watched the drought of summer break up in 
rolling thunderstorms, he saw the dried-up 
water-channels fill rapidly and become raging 
torrents, sweeping all before them, Matt. 7:26, 

All these allusions supply a vivid picture of 
Nazareth, a prosperous city lying in a broad 
fertile valley enclosed by hills. Beyond those 
hills, and within easy walking distance, lay 
the great highways of the nations. To the south 
lay the plain of Esdraelon, across which cara- 
vans and merchants wended their way con- 
tinually. The hills on the north overlooked a 
broad deep valley along which ran the great 
highway from Damascus to the important sea- 
port, Ptolemais. 

Along this came travelers, kings, and emper- 
ors, rich householders going to far countries, 
Matt. 25:14; along it came the merchant seek- 
ing goodly pearls, Matt. 13:45; along it the 
prodigal son went jauntily to waste his living in 
the licentious seaport cities of the coast, Luke 
Rise : 

Nazareth was no secluded spot, it lay in the 
meshes of a close network of roads, along 
which came people from east and west, from 
north and south, Luke 13:29. Before the eyes 
of him who lived in it there passed in deed 
and truth the “kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them,” Matt. 4:8. 

John 2:1-11—Wedding at Cana, 
The Beginning of Miracles. 

Following the Lord from the Jordan into 
Galilee, we come with him to the little town 
of Cana, probably the village called Kefr Ken- 
na, just over the hills to the northeast of 
Nazareth. The flat-roofed stone houses of the 
little town stand close together on a south- 
western hillside. At the foot of the slope is 
a fine spring of clear water at which the peo- 
ple of the village fill their jars, and the rest 
runs down in a stream to water the orchards 
of olives and pomegranates and the grain fields, 
and out through the little valley into a great 
meadow. This town was Nathanael’s home, 
and perhaps the Lord was already near Cana 
when Philip called Nathanael as he sat under 
the fig tree. ; 

“There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee.” 
A wedding in that country and in those days 
was quite different from weddings you have 
seen. Often the bride and bridegroom prepared 
for the wedding by fasting and prayer. On the 
wedding day, often in the evening, the bride- 
groom went to the bride’s home with a party of 
his friends to bring her to his house with music 
and rejoicing. As they came they were joined 
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by friends, who made a gay procession, carry- 
ing lamps and torches and flowers. At the 
bridegroom’s home the marriage feast was 
ready, and the feasting and rejoicing often 
lasted for some days. A friend of the bride- 
groom took charge, called the governor of the 
feast. We shall remember the procession and 
the marriage feast when we read of the wise 
and foolish virgins waiting for the bridegroom, 
and of the king who made a marriage for his 
son and at supper time sent his servants to 
call those that were bidden to the marriage. 
There was a marriage feast in Cana. 


We think of a flat-roofed house built about 
an open court into which the doors and win- 
dows of the rooms opened, perhaps under the 
shelter of a porch or gallery. Low tables 
were spread, about which the guests reclined 
on couches, resting on the left arm with the 
right free. By the door were six large stone 
jars for water, holding from 18 to 27 gal- 
lons each, where the guests might wash 
their hands before and after eating, and where 
the dishes also might be rinsed according to 
the strict rules of the Jews. The water for the 
jars was no doubt brought from the spring at 
the foot of the hill. We must read about the 
marriage in Cana, and the first miracle which 
showed the disciples the Lord’s wonderful 
power.—From “On Holy Ground,” by William 
L. Worcester. --. 

Cleansing of the Temple. 
John 2: 18-22, 


After the marriage at Cana, Jesus did not 
return to Nazareth. He had heard the Heaven- 
ly call, and left the home of his childhood, the 
carpenter shop, and his brethren. Most of his 
helpers lived at Capernaum, and he made that 
his headquarters for spreading his kingdom. He 
was there only a few days, for he must be on 
his way to Jerusalem to celebrate the pass- 
over. 


This annual journey up to Jerusalem had 
been his only traveling since he was old 
enough to remember, until he had gone to be 
baptized. He had made the journey some 
twenty times from Nazareth to Jerusalem. Who 
can think with him the changing thoughts as he 
grew in stature and in favor with God and men? 
This journey was different from all others. He 


was going up in the knowledge that he was 
the Messiah. 


On his arrival he went to the Temple, where 
as a boy he had become so interested in the 
discussions of the doctors in the Temple area, 
that he joined in asking, and also in answer- 
ing some of the questions brought out. 

Hoiy peace and odor of sanctity should have 
greeted him here. ; 

But the court was reeking with the stench of 
cattle and resounding at once with their low- 
ing and bleating and with the vociferations of 
buyers and sellers wrangling and screaming 
after the Oriental fashion. And there sat the 
money-changers in their booths, their tables 
loaded with piles of small coin, quarreling 
loudly and bitterly with their clients over the 
rate of discount or threatening needy creat- 
ures with the legal penalty unless their half- 
shekels were forthcoming. And all this in the 


court of the Lord’s House, which should have 
been a quiet retreat, whither the weary and 
heavy laden might betake themselves, sure of 
finding there, in communion with God, rest un- 
to their souls! Centuries earlier a prophet had 
raised his protest against a like desecration and 
sighed for the day when there should be no 
more trader in the House of the Lord of 
Hosts, Zech. 14:21; and it is no marvel that the 
spectacle should have raised a storm of in- 
dignation in the breast of Jesus. He had wit- 
nessed it before, but hitherto he had gone up 
to the Passover as an ordinary worshipper; 
now he is the Messiah and assumes the Mes- 
siah’s authority. Among the litter that strewed 
the court were pieces of rope, cast off tethers 
and baggage-cords; and, snatching up a hand- 
ful of these and plaiting them into a scourage, 
he herded the sheep and oxen out of the sacred 
precincts. Then he assailed the money- 
changers, overturning their tables and scatter- 
ing their ringing coins over the pavement. The 
doves in the coops could not be driven, and 
perhaps he had a feeling of tenderness for 
those “offerings of the poor.” He used no 
violence upon them, but bade their owners 
carry them thence. “Make not,’ he cried, 
“My Father’s House a market-house.” 


It may seem surprising that the traders 
should have given way before Jesus when he 
assailed them single-handed and armed only 
with a scourage, and that the rulers, with the 
Temple-guard at their beck, should have suf- 
fered his audacity to go unchallenged and un- 
punished. Yet it is really no marvel. For one 
thing, Jesus was assailing an abuse which, 
while it enriched the Sadducean priesthood, 
must have been felt by the people as a griey- 
ous wrong. The multitude would applaud the 
bold reformer, recognizing him as their cham- 
pion against aristocratic tyranny and priestly 
exaction; and, though the rulers despised the 
multitude, they also feared them, knowing the 
excitability and fierceness of their passions. 
Moreover, in the conscious guilt of the offend- 
ers Jesus had a still stronger reinforcement. 
They knew that they were in the wrong.—‘“in 
the Days of His Flesh,” by David Smith. 


The Sea and City of Capernaum, 


Some of the disciples were fishermen, and 
consequently boats are a familiar feature in the 
Gospel stories. Two sizes of boat are men- 
tioned: a larger one capable of holding as 
many as seven men, in addition to the fish they 
caught, and a smaller one which was attached 
to the stern, and was useful for the purpose of 
extending the nets in the water, John 21:3, 8. 

Round two such boats many happy memories 
clustered. Often had the Master sailed in the 
large one, along with his disciples. In it he 
sat and taught the multitude beside the shore. 
There, on the cushion in the stern he had slept 
while the wind came howling down from 
the hills, and lashed the sea into fury, Mark 
4:36-39. Then, too, the little boat was use- 
ful at least once, as a means of escape from 
the thronging crowds, Mark 3:9. 

Scores of similar ships, with their little boats, 
are to be seen rocking on the water, John 
6:24, for the lake is rich in fish, and fishing 
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is an important and prosperous industry. Those 
fish which are not consumed in the adjoining 
towns are pickled, and exported in great quan- 
tities to Jerusalem, and to far distant places 
in this ancient world. 


Beyond the ships are the shores, which may 
be seen all round this lake or inland sea, for 
it is only a little one. From the point where 
the Jordan enters to where it leaves is a dis- 
tance of only thirteen miles. At these ends 
it is bordered by a plain, the plain of the 
Jordan valley. From east to west the greatest 
distance is only eight miles. On either side 
the shore passes up rapidly to the hills, except 
along the northern half of the western side. 
Here, for a stretch of four miles, the hills 
recede, and leave a luxuriant plain, watered 
by four streams. This is the plain of Gennes- 
aret, and on it by the sea stood Capernaum. 
There were a number of other cities, Matt. 
4:25, spread along the shores of the lake, but 
Capernaum is the richest in fragrant memories. 
Here was the Master’s adopted home. Here the 
diseased, the blind, halt, maimed, having pos- 
sibly tried the world-famed hot-springs of Ti- 
berias (six miles further along the coast) and 
found them to fail, came to try their only hope. 

Capernaum was no mean city. Here lived a 
royal official, whose son lay at the point of 
death, John 4:46. Here, also, was stationed an 
army captain with his band of well-disciplined 
soldiers, Matt 8:9. These were not Jewish 
soldiers, for Judah and Israel had long ceased 
to be independent kingdoms. They were the 
soldiers of that new power which since the 
days of Isaiah and Daniel had risen to be the 
_ Mightiest power on earth. That power was 

Rome, whose empire was so wonderfully gov- 
erned that within its far-flung frontiers peace 
universal reigned. 


Here in Capernaum Matthew had his office, 
and collected taxes, Luke 5:27-29. He was 
not the only tax-collector in the city and 
neighborhood, for at the great banquet he gave 
in honor of Jesus many tax-collectors were 
present. These all found ample employment 
in the city, for through it there passed a great 
volume of the commerce which, coming from 
all directions, converged upon the Galilean 
gateway, across the Jordan valley and the 
Syrian mountains. 


In this gateway there existed a complex net- 
work of roads. Chief of these was the great 
road between Damascus and Egypt. After 
crossing the Jordan it came southwards to the 
Sea of Galilee, and skirted its shores for several 
miles. Capernaum was situated somewhere 
upon this short stretch by the sea. A minor 
branch of the road continued along the shore 
to the imperial city of Tiberias, and thence 
down the Jordan valley. The main road, how- 
ever, left the shores and, passing up one of 
the valleys whose waters fertilize the plain of 
Gennesaret, gained the summit of the Mount of 
Beatitudes. Traversing the western shoulder 
of Mount Tabor, it descended to Esdraelon and 
to Egypt. 

In New Testament times an important sea- 
port, Ptolemais, stood on the Mediterranean 
shores, north of Carmel. Upon this port sev- 
eral roads from the east converged, and, on 
the way, crossed the road from Damascus to 
Egypt. One of these runs near to Nazareth. 

Thus, like his early life, the early ministry 
of Jesus was not spent in an out-of-the-way 
corner, Acts 26:26, but close to the main arter- 
ies of civilized life. Hence his difficulty was 
not in finding but in escaping from the throng- 
ing multitudes——From “The Lands Behind the 
Bible Story,” by H. H. Summerton. 


The Pilgrim Tercentenary And The Bible 


Charles A. McAlpine of the Executive Staff, American Bible Society 


The Pilgrim Fathers—and Mothers—will be 
very popular during the next three months. 
Celebrations of one kind and another, which 
will include pageants, speeches, exhibits, and 
other forms of public exercises, will be multi- 
plied throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, in hamlet, village and city. 

And this is well. The Pilgrims did much for 
us, whereof we are glad. 

In this popularization of the celebration, how- 
ever, it will be well for the Church to remember 
that the principal thing to be exalted is not the 
Pilgrim himself, but the thing or things that 
exalted the Pilgrim. And the pastors as lead- 
ers of the churches will naturally regard this 
matter as a trust committed to them. 

As we re-assess the contributions which the 
Pilgrim FatWers have made to our national de- 
velopment and the forces which entered into 
this contribution, we recognize that St. Gaud- 
ens’ interpretation was a true one, when in his 
masterpiece, “The Puritan,” he exhibits to full 
view, resting on his left arm, a copy of the 
Bible, as though he would testify to the world 
as to the source of his inspiration and the 
standard of his life. 

It is therefore most important that in the 


multitude of celebrations, the Book of the Pil- 
grims should not be overlooked. 

So important is it that it has been deemed 
wise that one Sunday this fall be especially 
designated as Mayflower Universal Bible Sun- 
day for the specific purpose of impressing on 
the minds of the present generation the su- 
preme place which the Bible occupied in the 
Pilgrim program. 


While it is not at all necessary that the same 
Sunday be observed by every church, there is a 
psychological value (and we think that is a real 
value) in a general recognition of a certain 
day. 

The American Mayflower Council, represent- 
ing a variety of religious and general public 
interests, has suggested that November 28th be 
the designated date for such celebration. 

The task of calling this matter to the atten- 
tion of pastors and churches, of emphasizing its 
importance, and of helping in every possible 
way in a worthy observance of the day—that is 
in popular phraseology, the task of “promot- 
ing” the day—has been delegated to the Amer- 
ican Bible Society as the logical interdenomina- 
tional agency for such a service. 
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The society has been at work for months 
on this phase of the Tercentenary celebration. 
It is not being regarded as a perfunctory ser- 
vice, or as an honor conferred on the society 
by a recognition of its representative character. 
It is regarded rather as a serious and worth- 
while piece of work—one of the most signifi- 
cant single pieces of work which the society 
could undertake. It is esteemed a privilege 
by the society to make the contribution in- 
volved in this preparation and service. It re- 
gards the considerable financial expense in- 
volved as not only justified, but most wisely 
made. The only reward which the society 
seeks, if it is proper to speak of reward, is that 
pastors and churches will regard Mayflower 
Universal Bible Sunday seriously, and will 
make such use of the helps provided for its 
observance, that a great and lasting benefit will 
result, that the Bible will be exalted anew in 
the minds of the people, and will have a re- 
newed and enlarging influence in our national 
life. 


It is not necessary to catalogue the ways in 
which attention is being called to the wisdom 
of observing the day . This article is intend- 
ed rather to acquaint pastors with the prac- 
tical helps which have been provided by the 
society. 

In arranging for these helps, the thought has 
been that in the majority of cases, pastors will 
prefer to preach in the morning on some theme 
related to the Book, with especial reference 
to its influence on the Pilgrim community; 
and in the evening will wish to present the 
Dramatic Service of the Bible, which will ap- 
peal to the popular mind, and is at the same 
time, a production of the first class. 

The first of these helps consists of two pieces 
of literature by Charles Stelzle, whose name 
is a guarantee as to the interesting character 
and the practical value of the contents. 

The titles awaken interest: 

“In the Name of God, Amen!” and “A Little 
Journey to Plymouth—Where the Mayflower 
Landed,” are the titles of these two illustrated 
booklets, written for the American Bible So- 
ciety for use in connection with the Tercente- 
nary celebration. 

Mr. Stelzle spent several months making a 
study of source materials dealing with the 
Pilgrims and their times, visiting the places 
in New England made famous through Pilgrim 
associations, searching for fresh, human in- 
terest details, in order to demonstrate that the 
“Fathers” were real men with flesh and blood 
inclinations and dispositions. 

Their connections with witches, Indians, 
“non-believers” and Puritans, and the descrip- 
tion of their characters is treated in an epi- 
grammatic fashion. 

Recognizing the fact that the Pilgrims were 
in some measure guilty of the failings peculiar 
to the men of their own times, Mr. Stelzle, who 
is one of the leading authorities in this country 
on the Church and social service, points out 
the big things which made the Pilgrims the 
dominating influence they have become in 
American history. 

It is shown that while they were deeply, 
profoundly religious, their ideals of “ecommu- 
nity service” were far in advance of the posi- 
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tion taken by most churches of the twentieth 
century. 

The first of these booklets was written pri- 
marily for ministers who will preach on the 
Pilgrims and the Bible on Mayflower Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday, November 28th, and it 
contains many original drawings and photo- 
graphs, besides fresh data on the problems 
that confront America today, dealing with the 
history of the struggle for democracy, the 
conditions in cities and rural fields, the prob- 
lems of the immigrant, the negro, the Indian, 
the migrant workers, and the exceptional pop- 
ulations in this country. 


Suggestions are also made for the most ef- 
fective way of observing Mayflower Universal 
Bible Sunday. 

The other booklet, “A Little Journey,” etc., 
is for congregational distribution. 

The second of the helps referred to is en- 
titled “The Pilgrim and the Book,” written 
especially for this occasion by the eminent 
dramatist, Percy MacKaye. 

This service, the first of its kind, is designed 
to be used in churches of all denominations, 
and participated in by congregation, choir, 
Sunday School, ete., under leadership of the 
pastor and his assistants. 

The length of the service will be about an 
hour. Its theme is the power of truth, as re- 
vealed in the Bible, to set free the human 
soul, in particular from the shackles of Per- 
secution and the Fear of Death. This theme 
of the service applies historically to the spirit- 
ual struggles and achievements of the Pilgrim 
forefathers, but also symbolically to man him- 
self as a pilgrim seeking ‘freedom to worship 
God.” 

In its structure the Service comprises two 
parts about equal in length. Of these the first 
part is dedicated to the Old Testament, repre- 
sented through groups by the Laws, the Psalms 
and the Prophets, whose individual spokesmen 
are Moses, David and Isaiah; the second part 
is dedicated to the New Testament, represent- 
ed through groups by the Shepherds (of the 
Nativity), the Disciples, and the Apostles of all 
Christian centuries, whose several spokesmen 
in the Service are the Angel of the Star, 
St. John and St. Paul. These take part in 
speech from the Bible and in song, through 
hymns (familiar in their music), in which at 
times the congregation joins. 

The central theme is carried on in new di- 
alogue of the Service through three chief in- 
dividual parts. The Pilgrim (impersonated pre- 
ferably, when desired, by the pastor of the 
church), Satanas, and Revelation, the last be- 
ing attended by two child-cherubim, represent- 
ing the spirits of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, impersonated by choir-boys, whose ut- 
terances are in chant and in song. 

The service requires no scenery or setting 
other than the church itself, and may be given 
on a scale small and very simple, or large 
and more elaborate, according to the desires 
and resources of those participating. For such, 
the text of the Service, published by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society in a volume of attractive 
format, contains notes and suggestions by Mr. 
MacKaye, whose comments are based on his 
wide experience as author and director of com- 


munity festivals, such as “aint Tous; “Cali- 
ban,” the bird masque “Sanctuary,” and his 
other masques of “Christmas,” the “Red Cross.” 

Citizenship,” “Community Singing,” ete. The 
service may be read by the pastor alone at a 
Service, if for any reason it is not feasible 
to secure additional participants, or to ar- 
range rehearsals for them. ' 

Pastors will doubtless find that this Service 
will appeal to many young people whom they 
can thus enlist in some form of church work. 

It was hoped that all this literature could 


be furnished by the society free of charge, but 
the cost of paper and printing has increased 
so greatly that it will be necessary to make a 
nominal charge to help meet the expense of pro- 
duction. We believe that their superior merit 
will justify this charge to everyone. It is fair 
to say, however, that this slight charge does 
not represent the cost of the publications. A 
request sent to the American Bible Society, 
Bible House, New York City, will bring prompt 
and cheerful response. 


A Reporter’s View Of The Texts On Billboards 
From Cleveland Plain Dealer, August 13, 1920 


SKY PILOT’S PULLING EYES HEAYVEN- 
; WARD. 
Mysterious Donor Puts “Pillar of Fire” Where 
City Must See Bible’s Message. 

“God led the people about, through the way 
of the wilderness of the Red Sea, and the 
children of Israel went up harnessed out of 
the land of Egypt. 

“And the Lord went before them by day in 
a pillar of cloud, to lead them the way; and 
by night in a pillar of fire, to give them light; 
to go by day and night.” Exodus, 13:18 and 21. 

It may have been with these passages from 
the Seriptures in mind that a certain wealthy 
Clevelander decided to erect the illuminated 
sky signs bearing quotations from the Bible 
which, as mysteriously as the handwriting on 
the wall, are beginning to appear throughout 
the city. 

At any rate, the signs will be “pillars of 
cloud by day and pillars of fire by night” to 
the “children” in the wilderness of business, 
according to F. M. Barton, publisher of the 
Expositor, 701 Caxton building, who is super- 
vising their erection for the donor, who, Mr. 
Barton says, has specified his name must not 
be divulged, the signs seeming to originate of 
themselves. 

As you come through Public Square by day 
or night, glance down Ontario street between 
the billboards which set forth the glories of 
various near beers, chewing gums and other 
appurtenances of these earthly fleshpots. 
Near show signs which say, ‘Where will you 
go tonight?” you will see in bold black letters 
by ses and in bright blaze of incandescents by 
night: 

“WHERE WILL YOU SPEND ETERNITY?” 

“The wages of sin is death, but the gift of 
God is eternal lift through Jesus Christ our 


Lord.” Romans, 6:23. 
Or at Woodland avenue S. E. and BH. 55th 
street: 


“God so loved the world that HE GAVE HIS 
ONLY BEGOTTEN SON, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in HIM should not perish but have 
EVERLASTING LIFE.” John 3:16. 

And at Euclid avenue and 55th street elec- 
tricity proclaims the A. B. C’s of religion: 

“A-]] have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God. Romans 3:23. 

“Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away sin. John 1:29. 

“C—ome unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest. Matthew 
giao. 


Other signs are being erected at vantage 
points as fast as sites can be obtained. 
Churches have begun to ask for signs. No 
place where many people pass or congregate 
is to be neglected, the donor has stipulated. 

Now as to the idea. You remember the story 
of Moses and the burning bush, how when he 
went out to Mount Horeb to tend the sheep of 
his father-in-law, Jethro, the angel of the Lord 
appeared in a flame of fire out of the midst of 
a bush. 

“And Moses said, I will now turn aside and 
see this great sight, why the bush is not 
burnt. 

“And when the Lord saw he turned aside to 
see, God called unto him out of the midst of 
the bush, and said, Moses, Moses. And he 
said, Here am I.” 

This, says Mr. Barton, epitomizes the idea 
of the signs, to make all who see stop and 
think by day or night, to give religion a chance 
to lead them in the wilderness. 

‘“Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.” That you 
remember, was the handwriting on the wall 
which Daniel interpreted for Belshazzar. And 
that night the Medes and Persians came with 
fire and sword. 

That, however, is not the spirit of the new 
signs on the walls of Cleveland. They are not 
so much warnings against a materialistic age 
as offers of guidance and comfort, Mr. Bar- 
ton says. 


Dear Dr. Barton: 

I am looking for a young man to assist me in 
my work in Bethany Presbyterian Church. 

I want a young man devoted to Christian 
work and with ability to superintend our 
Sunday School and direct its activities; pro- 
mote the work of the young people, and with 
a personality pleasing enough to be a welcome 
visitor in the homes of our people. 

With a Congregation of one thousand mem- 
bers we could present to a young man desir- 
ing to add to experience previously acquired, 
whether as an ordained minister or to one 
fitting himself or fitted for any other line of 
Christian work, a field of splendid opportunity 
for constructive work along aforesaid lines. 

A single man would be preferred; one with 
some experience who would be willing te work 
hard at a job like this at $200.00 per month. 

Rey. C. W. Lowrie, 
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Punctuating The Federal Council’s Labor Day Message 


Is the Church Ready to Stand the Non-Competitive Plan of Organization? 


Is the church ready to advocate revolution 
in the economic system of the world? 

The Federal Council Labor Day message is 
printed in full in the New York Christian Ad- 
vocate, and in part in the Congregationalist 
and other denominational weeklies. 

The Federal Council Labor Day message 
bases its plea for co-operation between labor 
and capital by making a premise that does not 
exist. It says: = : 
“Need for a Basis for Co-operation. 


If employers and workers are to get to- 
gether to work out co-operative relations 
in industry, which shall put heart and 
power into production, which shall bring 
just and balanced returns to the two groups 
there must first be a method devised by 
which they can get together and keep 
together. If no form of labor organiza- 
tion is permitted and if not only strikes 
but labor organization itself is fought to a 
finish, there appears no way out of our 
troubles, but rather a deepening of them. 
We shall have an autocratic management 
of industry on the one side, and either a 
kind of serfdom on the other, or a militant, 
bitter and class-conscious organization of 
labor growing yearly more revolutionary. 
That is just the danger of the present 
hour.” 

Characterizing management of industry as 
autocratic, and labor as serfdom, under any 
possible conditions in free America is sheer 
exaggeration, and the vocabulary betrays the 
true source of the opinions. 

If the competitive system was responsible, 
as stated by the Federal Council message, for 
the great war instead of the Kaiser and self- 
deified Germany, then the Church must clear 
herself of complicity by pronouncing anathma 
and putting out from her portals those en- 
gaged in the competitive system. Following 
is the remedy for industrial unrest proposed 
by the Federal Council message: 


“Is not our problem to substitute the 
Golden rule as a controlling motive for our 
doctrine of competitive struggle? That 
law of struggle or competition, as the his- 
toric dominant law of industry, has pitted 
employer against employer, corporation 
against corporation, nation against nation. 
It was responsible away back for the great 
war with its gigantic economic and human 
losses. It has pitted capitalist and em- 
ployer against the workers, and the work- 
ers against capitalist and employer in a 
struggle which threatens another cata- 
clysm and at least the temporary shatter- 
ing of civilization. The workers have 
not been considered first of all as human 
beings, with families and children, men to 
be given opportunities, to be helped to self- 
expression, to be inspired by large re- 
wards, but as parts of a mechanism, a ter- 
rible, powerful, wonderful mechanism 
which on the whole has worked them hard, 
shifted them, often reduced technical skill 
acquired by years of training to unskilled 


work by the creation of complex machines. 
They have been subjected to unemployment, 
millions of them to shifting places of 
abode—there are a million and a half 
migrant workers in the United States— 
and millions of them, their wives and their 
children, have until lately lived on the 
porderland of poverty. Many of them, in 
spite of general wage advances, are still 
perilously near the poverty line. They 
have been forced to be selfish with their 
children; their homes have been unattract- 
ive; they could not pay their way in the 
church, and the church has neglected them 
more than it realizes.” 


This may be the long-sought remedy that 
will produce the millenium or heaven upon 
earth, but the only honest way for the church 
to introduce this remedy for industrial peace 
is to have the different denominations try it 
among themselves. 


First let us get the Commission on the church 
and social service who wrote this message for 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America to put this Golden Rule non-competi- 
tive plan into practice. This commission is 
made up of men selected from large churches 
of different denominations. The call from 
some of those churches came unsolicited, but 
competition was strong to land in the pulpit 
in others. The salaries ranged from $5,000 to 
$10,000. Other young men, their fellow-stu- 
dents in college, sent to home mission fields, 
did not have the background to display their 
ability and their earnest efforts and they are 
working as hard as the $5,000 men, but get 
only $750 a year. And the picture painted 
above of workmen living on the borderland of 
poverty with. a wage of $23 a week applies 
doubly to their follow preachers who are get- 
ting less than $15 a week. 


These men at the head of the Social Service 
Commission of the churches will be willing to 
soviet their large salaries, no doubt, because 
they say, see below: “That working for a sal- 
ary corrupts a preacher. It tends to make 
him selfish and grasping.” Maybe so; these 
men ought to know, but working for $750 a 
year and less makes men grasping, but not 
necessarily selfish. They have to grasp, or else 
their families would starve. 


“Now, working exclusively or mainly for 
profits corrupts men, as working for a 
salary corrupts a preacher. It tends to 
makes them selfish and grasping. The temp- 
tation is irresistible, unless one has himself 
well in hand, to make quick profits and big 
profits, and, if possible, by manipulation or 
speculation rather than by production. In 
a western state there is a whirlwind of 
speculation in land, which has driven up 
values and is forcing ambitious young 
farmers out of the state to regions where 
values are more reasonable. The virus of 
profiteering passes naturally into the em- 
ployes of factories, and they use the 


(Continued on page 48) 
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METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


E. A. KING 


October ushers in a new set of activities for 
the most of us and church work surely begins 
m earnest. In some sections of the country 
September has seen the machinery start, but in 
others it is October. Vacation is over, school 
; has begun and fall programs are beginning. 
We sincerely hope all our brethren will have a 
Successful season’s work. 

* * * 

This past year has produced a most unusual 
number of critical onslaughts upon the church, 
and if we were to believe all we have heard 
and read we would be writing obituary notices 
instead of editorials! Criticism is good, at 
times, and one might as well look the facts 
Squarely in the fact. The war has given us 
much to think about and it is truly hoped that 
the church has learned something by the ex- 
perience. 

After all has been said that can be said the 
church still remains the best and most useful 
organization in society. We have recently 
talked with two learned Christian lawyers 
who are actively interested in community wel- 
fare. They began their work with prejudice 
against the churches as social factors. They, 
like many others, felt that the social service in 
their community was rendered chiefly by broad- 
minded people outside of the churches, but out 
of some most interesting personal experience 
they both told us that no real social gains 
could have been made if it had not been for 
the Christian people of the churches. One of 
them, a useful church man himself, said that 
during his entire war work experience of law 
and enforcement and similar work the initiative 
had come chiefly from the church people. Make 
as much of this as you can, because it is true. 
Let us make our churches even more useful 
than they have ever been. This is our year 
of opportunity. 

* * * 

As you take up your ministry this fall sup- 
pose you read this little book: “Moral Sanita- 
tion,’ by Ernest R. Groves (Associated Press, 
N. Y., 50c). It is a little book of 128 pages 
written for all moral workers and condenses 
in a most helpful way some of the conclusions 
of modern psychology. You may not have the 


larger. books or the time to read them. Pro- 
fessor Groves has done the reading and 
“spreads the table” for us in a most interesting 
way. His chapters on “Repentance,” “The 
Moral Importance of the Home,” and “The 
Moral Significance of Work” are especially 
valuable. You would be a wiser worker if you 
would read his book. 

We are going to venture to suggest another 
book though it is not new. It is “Rational 
Living,” by Henry Churchill King (Macmillan 
Co., N. Y.). It is a book that lives and keeps 
fresh. If you have not read it do so this fall 
and your sermons will be fresher and more 
real. They will ‘’get people where they live.” 

* * * 


There seems to be a feeling everywhere in 
religious circles this fall that every church 
ought to engage in intensive extension work— 
evangelism in its broadest sense. Propaga- 
tion work (in the best Gospel sense) is the 
idea. Do something to spread the Gospel at 
home and abroad. “The business of the whole 
church is to give the gospel to the whole 
world.” For some years now American churches 
have been losing ground. Many churches never 
make a single convert in a whole year! Some- 
thing is wrong. From now until Haster is the 
churches’ chance. The Expositor will help in 
every way possible. 

* * Eo 


As you begin your October program let us 
suggest that you take time to place the editor’s 
name on your mailing list. Send him copies 
of your calendars, church papers, clippings, 
articles, sermon topics, money Yraising plans, 
unique events, building plans, ete. ; This, will 
help make this department the best it has ever 
been. We can do it with your help. 

We wish to thank our many correspondents 
for the helps they have already sent Us. In 
the course of time we shall work them into the 
columns and they will go out to help and en- 
courage thousands of ministers. ibe you have 
questions to ask do not hesitate to write us. 
(Always enclose postage.) Send everything to 
Rev. Elisha A. King, 594 South lith St., San 


Jose, Cal. 


From Rally Day To Easter 


Twenty-six Intensive Weeks. 

It is sometimes very much worth while to 
map outalong program of work and schedule 
it so that everyone knows exactly what the 
church is trying to do. There may be some 
difference of opinion as to whether the whole 
schedule should be given to the public or only 
to the leaders or kept privately for the minister 
to unfold. All agree, however, that a plan is a 
good thing. 

Now suppose you sit down with your calen- 
dar and count the weeks from October first to 


Easter Sunday, March 27, 1921. You will find 
that it makes twenty-six weeks for intensive 
effort, and every one of these weeks is im- 
portant. 


In many churches Rally Day is observed on 
the last Sunday in September or the first Sun- 
day in October. Be that as it may we have 
already published ‘our Rally Day plans in Sep- 
tember so that the present purpose 1s to sug- 
gest workable ideas for the rest of the pro- 
gram, It is not easy to foresee everything or 
to accurately tabulate every special “day” or 
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season, but our church programs are becom- 
ing fairly well conventionalized. The influence 
of the larger church fellowship presses upon 
us, and whether or no we find ourselves con- 
forming. In the light of this general custom 
then let us set down here for our contem- 
plation the list of special occasions that we 
may use to further the cause. 
Rally Day in October. 

Rev. Arthur Beale, of Lowell, Mass., had his 
Rally Day last year the last Sunday in Septem- 
ber, and on the first of October he had a Rally 
Day social. This social was calculated to “round 
up” everybody so as to secure names and ad- 
dresses of new people, or changed addresses of 
the regulars. Then he prepared suitable letters 
and once each week he sent them to everybody. 
He took the month of October to reorganize 
the various societies, clubs, choirs, etc., so that 
by November first the whole machine would be 
jn working order. Calling committees were 
organized and the whole parish visited. Dur- 
ing the month of October he preached on relat- 
ing the Christian Church to the community. 
II. October 12th is Columbus Day. 

Plan to use this day. or the Sunday nearest 
it, for some religious advantage. We should 
not allow the Catholics to monopolize the spirit- 

-ual benefits of Columbus’ wonderful faith and 
achievements. You could preach a sermon on 
venturing into the unknown and use Joaquin 
Miller’s “Columbus.” > 
III. November is Thanksgiving Month. 

This year there will be great excitement over 
the election. If planned early enough arrange- 
ments can be made to obtain election returns 
and a church social may be held that night. No- 
vember should challenge from the minister 
sermons on citizenship and principles of good 
government. Also sermons on stewardship and 
giving generally. 

If the drive for church funds is to take place 
early in December then the month of Novem- 
ber should see plans well laid. Do not put off 
the education of the congregation. Get the 
budget adopted early and then plan a series 
of “weekly bulletins” to all the people calcu- 
lated to inform them regarding the meaning 
and purpose of the budget. Show them how 
the money has been spent in the past and why 
the various sums are needed for the coming 
year. Take all the people into your confidence. 
Do not hide anything or keep anything back. 
We are talking democracy now, let us prac- 
tice it. 

Friendly canvass may come in November 
preceding the financial drive. Wherever the 
church puts across a Visitation Day for friendly 
purposes without any financial object the bonds 
of friendship and loyalty are strengthened. If 
the visitation is made in November then various 
kinds of literature, programs of work, etc., can 
be distributed. It can also serve as a thorough 
canvass for increased church attendance. 

We presume that none of our readers will 
take partisan politics into the pulpit, but the 
wet and dry question is still an active issue in 
spite of anything we try to think about it. 
What some of us are afraid of igs that while 
the people of the churches sleep the never 
sleeping sleuths of the liquor interests will 
work some far-seeing political game, It ig 


the minister’s privilege to checkmate the enemy 
by arousing his people to the seriousness of 
the issue. 

November Harvest Home Concert Month 
when the church may be decorated with fruits 
of the harvest and the people made glad and 
thankful. Usually the churches of a community 
unite in a Thanksgiving service. Where this 
has been the custom for years there is usu- 
ally some regulating program as to place and 
preacher in the hands of the local Pastors’ 
Union of Association. 
1V. December is Christmas Month. 

This is an opportunity for presenting Chris- 
tianity to young and old in a way that may 
count for more than at any other season except 
perhaps at Easter. It will be good to make it 


known to the whole church that the “Christ- | 


mas Spirit” must prevail throughout the entire 
month. 


Every Member Canvass. For many years 
the church financial canvass has been made in 
December, but the Interchurch World Move- 
ment plan is to have all the churches of Amer- 
ica make every member canvass for funds in 
the spring. In a great many states it will be 
very awkward to do this because the harvests 
come in the fall and people pledge their money 
at that time because they know how much they 
may count on. Wherever possible we believe 
churches should operate in this united effort 
but it has been agreed, we understand, that 
where inadvisable to take the spring date the 
December date is to be followed. 

The Expositor has become one of the pioneer 
agencies in pushing the idea of the every 
member canvass or “drive,” and our magazines 
are filled with detailed explanations as to the 
way itis done. Reference to files of this mag- 
azine, especially the November issues for ten 
years past will reveal a large amount of ma- 
terial. Denominational headquarters now pro- 
vide much literature and many practical helps. 
The Interchurch publicity department has now 
put into print some of the best financial inform- 
ation. There is no excuse for any church to 
drag along and remain inefficient for lack of 
information on this subject. The canvess 
usually comes early in December so as to avoid 
disturbing the Christmas plans. : 

The Pilgrim Celebration. Before Christmas 
comes this year there is another day you should 
celebrate and that is December 21st, the day 
oi the landing of the Pilgrims. The President 
has already issued a proclamation suggesting 
that all citizens of these United States hold 
special services on or about that date. This is 
not to be a denominational celebration merelv 
because it is the 300th anniwersary of the land- 
ing of that little company of earnest people 
who gave to this country its start in civil lib- 
erty. Too much cannot be made of this event 
this year. Some churches will devote a week 
to the celebration and will prepare a pageant 
for the occasion. It will be a great celebra- 
tion the world over where civilized people live 
who have in any way benefitted by the good 
influences of Pilgrim ideals and principles. 
At a later time we shall suggest ways of mak- 
ing use of these fundamentals. 

Clrristmas, as usual, will be a great event for 
both old and young. We urge the use of 
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“White Gifts for the King” this year. 


- never before. 


- people. 


The 
great world war is over, so far as this country 
is at present concerned, and we can begin to 
live in a more normal way. There never was 
a time when the church needed exhorting more 
than now! We have just read these words: 

Our problem is to teach people to want what 
they ought to want and to make it possible for 


- such people to get what they want.” 


The “White Gifts for the King” service can be 
made to bring home to the people the need 
and value of giving themselves more devotedly 
to Christ and their substance to the cause he 
represents. The church needs the giving of 
self and substance in sacrifice and service as 
Can we not make the Christmas 
season stand for this? 

Watch Night, December 31st, has great 
possibilities for those who care to use these 
closing hours of the old year for spiritual retro- 
spect, and the first moments of the New Year 
for consecration. 

V. The New Year 1921, 

What more inspiring than this first month 
of opportunity) January! See how many things 
one can do. (1) This is the minister’s time to 
send a personal New Year’s message to all his 
(2) It is the time for making new reso- 
lutions. (3) It begins a “week of prayer.” 
(4) This is the month when a Visitation Sun- 
day would be effective. (6) Cottage prayer 
meetings go well in January. This month 
should be the preacher’s delight because he can 
preach to the young about starting life’s jour- 
ney, and exhort the church to renewed life to 
watch the new year’s opportunities. 

VI. February Patriot’s Month. 

February is always the patriotic month in 
spite of the fact that “The Fourth” comes in 
July. It is pre-eminently Patriot’s month with 
the 12th and the 22nd. Washington and Lincoln 
are characters to conjure with. Sermons and 
Christian patriotism are appropriate. This is 
the month of Home Missions because prac- 
tically every denomination uses both of these 
great characters as centers around which they 
build missionary exercises. 

VII. March and Lent. 

We are now face to face with the Lenten 
season leading up to Palm Sunday. It is in- 
creasingly true that the non-liturgical churches 
are observing Lent and Passion Week for 
spiritual purposes. Let us notice what the 
spiritual effort has so far been during the 
twenty-two weeks covered. The high points 
have been Rally Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
New Years, Week of Prayer, Revival or Special 
meetings, and now as a culminating experience 
we are facing the most intense weeks of the 
whole year. 

This is the time to organize pastor’s classes, 
or confirming classes to have a decision day in 
the Sunday School, to send out special spiritual 
communications as pastoral letters, lists of 
devotional books, suggested lists of texts for 
Bible reading, printed prayers for personal 
use, and all sorts of helpful things looking to- 
ward a genuine spiritual harvest. 

Palm Sunday is March 20th, and ought to 
made much of; especially ought it to usher in 
the Passion Week program, leading up to 
Easter. We believe that. the pastors’ classes 


and decision day and the personal letters and 
interviews ought to be made to focus during 
Holy Week. Of course you will hold services 
every night during Passion Week or at least 
three nights. Thursday evening is a most im- 
pressive time to have the communion with all 
the church members present. At this time all 
the new members that are going to join the 
church on the following Easter may be offi- 
cially received by the church and then on 
Easter morning they may be publicly received 
with whatever exercises are customary. We 
know, of course, that there are different ways 
of observing Lent and Holy Week, and we can 
only write in general terms and from a non- 
liturgical point of view. 

Easter Sunday, March 27th, will be the one 
great day of spiritual climax. In many churches 
there are sunrise prayer meetings, special exer- 
cises in the Sunday School, the great Haster 
service at church and in the evening an Easter 
concert by the choir. 

Throughout these paragraphs we have had 
in mind the evangelistic spirit. We have been 
thinking of such preaching and teaching and 
serving as would naturally lead to a harvest 
of “souls,” as we sometimes say. But there 
are other good things accomplished by the 
church. Perhaps we may quote from a leading 
pastor who says this of the church: 

“The church is a center of human interest. 
Its fellowship, the friendships it makes pos- 
sible, the affections which gather round it and 
which it fosters, add to permanent happiness. 
It is the training ground of usefulness, the 
school in which we learn to think and plan and 
speak and organize and administer. It pro- 
vides the favorable environment in which we 
can grow. It is the fount of altruistic feeling 
and endeavor. It suggests modes of unselfish 
service. It directs the thought away from the 
daily struggle for bread or fame. It takes 
youths in their impressionable years out of 
a narrow, self-regarding life and gives them a 
place in the great world-movements of our 
time. Say what we will of our own incom- 
pleteness and ineffectiveness, it will yet remain 
true that in and through the Church of Jesus 
Christ and through its gracious ministry to 
mortal need, burdens are lifted from weary 
shoulders, comfort is mediated in crushing 
sorrow, broken hearts are healed of their pain, 
blinding tears give place to smiles of thank- 
fulness, and souls are won to God.” 

The business of the church is to instruct, in- 
spire, redeem, reform, transform and serve. No 
organization in the world has so varied a task, 
yet the one great contribution the church is 
calculated to make is in the field of religion 
and morals. It is well, therefore, at the begin- 
ning of a season’s work to think out what we 
are going to do. It will correct any flabby 
aimlessness that may have somehow crept 
into our lives. 

VIII. April. 3 

The Resurrection life now becomes the spirit 
of the church. Do not ask “After Haster What?” 
Let us take this scripture seriously and make 
the twenty-six weeks of intensive work count 
for daily living. Romans 6.4; Romans 8:11; 
2 Cor. 5:17, 4:16; Eph. 4:22-24; Gal. 
Col. 3:1-4. 


2:20; 
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RALLY DAY TO EASTER EVANGELISM. 

A Year-Around, Church-Wide Program of 
Evangelism for every church. 
October-December. 

1. A meeting of the Church Evangelistic 
Committee: To face the whole year’s work of 
the church and to map out a year’s program. 

2. Church Rallies: To bring the church and 
its work to the attention of all the people. 

38. Parish Survey: To locate and enlist pos- 
sible attendants and adherents of the church 
and its organizations. 

4. Fall reception of members of the No- 
vember Communion. 

January-Easter. 

1. The Preaching of the Gospel. 

2. An Invitation Committee: To study the 
best methods of winning decisions for Christ 
and to work continuously with the pastor to 
secure new members. 

3. The Pastor’s Training Class: To instruct 
children twelve years of age and older in the 
fundamentals of Christian faith and the mean- 
ing of church membership. 

4. The Lenten Prayer Calendar: Extended 
use of “The Fellowship of Prayer” in private 
devotions, at the family altar, in prayer cir- 
cles and in the work of the church. 

5. Holy Week Service: To be observed in 
all churches. 

6. The Easter Ingathering: (Easter, March 
27) The reception of new members at the Com- 
munion Service on or near Easter. 

After Easter Conservation. 

1, Continuation Plans: To continue Evan- 
gelistic endeavors in special groups to Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, Mother’s Sunday or Pentecost 
Sunday, and to enlist new members in definite 
tasks of Christian service. 

2. Absentee Campaign: The locating and re- 
claiming of absentee members who are living 
in the community of the church though holding 
membership in churches elsewhere. 


PRAYER MEETING PLANS 

October is making demands on our ingenuity 
to plan wisely for the coming season’s activi- 
ties. Before settling on your prayer meeting 
arrangements read these paragraphs. 

The Bible Forum Plan. 

In an effort “to put the mid-week service on 
the map,” Rev. A. E. Wardner, pastor at 
Hiawatha, Kansas, has introduced the Thurs- 
day night Bible forum. The backbone of the 
forum meetings is furnished by a two years’ 
outline course of Bible study arranged under 
the title, “Two years with the Book of books.” 
Some of the topics to be discussed are “Genesis 
and Geology,” “Can We Understand the Book 
of Revelation,” “How the Bible Books Came 
Together.” The meetings are advertised in 
bold faced type in the Hiawatha newspapers, 
giving an invitation to the general public to 
meet at the Presbyterian Church at 8 o’clock 
Thursdays, to take part in the discussions. 

The Excursion Plan, 

Rev. H. S. Fritsch, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Medina, Ohio, worked out the 
following very interesting plan. He ealled it 
“The Excursion Plan,” and invited the people 
to a “Winter Journey Through the Old Testa- 
ment Books.” He called the prayer meeting 


“The Train de Luxe,” himself, conductor, and 
announced that reservations were provided for 
one hundred passengers. He also insisted 
that “brakemen” were not wanted. His pro- 
gram looks interesting. Here is one: 

Journey 1. In Quest of the Highest Good. 

Route: The Book of Hcclesiastes. 

Train starts at 7 P. M., December 4, with a 
preview of the route: Authorship, Date, and 
Literary Form of Ecclesiastes. 

Stops will be made en route at the following 
stations: 

Dec. 11—At the Hall of Learning. a 

Dec. 18—At the Garden of Folly. b 

Jan. 1—At the Bank of Business. c 

Jan. 8—At the Half-way House. d 

Train arrives at the Union Depot of Duty,e 
Jan 15: 

Feo) 1 a 
8:16-12:14. 

Notes— (1) Train will not run December 25, 
Christmas. (2) The next journey will be in 
Quest of True Love. 

The Triangle Plan 

This method divides the meeting into three 
parts. The first is devoted to devotions, the 
second to study, the third to a social hour. 
This is a very popular plan and seems to work 
well wherever tried. 

The Lecture-Study Plan, 

Many ministers find the “Lecture Midweek 
hour” more satisfactory than any other. It 
is harder on the minister than most plans, 
because it means more work in preparation. 
The minister selects a subject and divides it 
up into sub-themes, and on these lectures each 
week until the course is completed. Another 
way is to select a book, say Fosdick’s “Meaning 
of Faith,” or J. M. Campbell’s “The Presence,” 
and lead the people in a study of it from week 
to week, using the semi-lecture plan. 

The Chalk Talk Plan. 

Some ministers who can use the crayon and 
blackboard to advantage make good use of it 
at the church prayer meeting. They draw 
pictures or diagrams and cause their people 
to look up Scripture passages or answer ques- 
tions, etc. A blackboard is always a handy 
thing for diagrams and outlines. The writer 
almost always has one in his prayer meeting 
room where he can turn to it and diagram his 
talks or before service write on it an outline 
of his address. It helps people to understand 
and to remember. 


Chureh Night Plan, 

The program begins with a supper at 6:30. 
A prayer meeting follows at 7:45, an entertain- 
ment at 8:30, after which the people linger 
until 10:00 o’clock for a social hour. In some 
churches where this plan prevails the hours 
above mentioned for entertainment is set apart 
for group studies and choir rehearsal. Classes 
in missions and Sunday School methods are 
also held with much profit each week. 

Scripture Memory Plan. 

As an illustration of this plan we give an 
account of the program carried out at Athens, 
Ala. The New Testament book “Philippians” 
was chosen as the subject. The pastor devoted 
one meeting to a talk on the author, and the 
outline of the epistle. The other meetings 
were devoted to memorizing the letter, four 


b ch. 2. ec ch. 3-6. d ch. 7-8. e ch. 
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' education. 


‘projected to Easter. 


_ verses each were assigned to twenty-six people 
who pledged themselves to be faithful in at- 
tendance. 


Later on, during a revival these 
people opened the series of meetings by re- 
citing the entire Epistle with great effect. 
Why not try this plan using other New Testa- 
ment letters or even Psalms? 


FROM RALLY DAY TO CHRISTMAS IN THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 

In a recent number of the “New Era,” J. M. 
Somerndike outlines a plan of intensive work 
for Sunday Schools along the lines of religious 
We adapt this to meet the needs 
of schools generaily and the plan can be easily 
He begins with Septem- 
ber, but suggests that Rally Day may be as 
late as October 3rd. For the sake of getting 
all of his good suggestions we print the entire 
outline: 

September. 

Rally Day for the entire church. 

Third or fourth Sunday in September, or 
first Sunday in October. 

Preceded by revision of membership rolls in 
Sunday School, Young People’s Society, and 
other organizations and systematic effort to 
trace and reclaim members who have been 
irregular. 

Special day in the Sunday School for denom- 
inational publication and Sabbath School Work. 


Promotion Day in the Sunday School. 

Sunday, September 26, or later, if this whole 
program starts later. 

Any necessary grading or regrading of pupils 
and rearrangement of classes and teachers 


_ should precede Promotion Day. 


Teacher Training. 

Make plans for classes or department to be- 
gin sessions in October and continue through 
the church year. 


Week Day Religious Instruction. 

If you have had such a summer session, set 
up some plan as a continuation of the Vacation 
Bible School. 

Church Council of Religious Education. 
Leaders representing all church organizations 
having to do with religious education meet to 
make or complete arrangements for working 
the program for the year. 

Workers’ Conference. 

Officers and teachers of the Sunday School. 

October. 

Membership Attendance. 

In Sunday School, Young People’s Society, 
and other organizations, concentrate on definite 
efforts to increase membership and improve 
attendance following up Rally Day. 

Teacher Training Study Classes. 

Classes start sessions. 

Start fall series of eight-week or ten-week 
classes in such subjects as Missions, Bible, 
Christian Fundamentals, Stewardship, or any 


‘of the many others for which text-books or out- 


lines are available. 

World’s Temperance Sunday, October 31st. 

Special day in the Sunday School for the 
Board of Temperance and Moral Reform or 
some similar national board. 

Workers’ Conference. 


November. 
Thanksgiving Observance Sunday, November 
21 or 28. 

Special day in Sunday School for the Na- 
tional Board of Home Missions. 

Religious Education Institute. 

Hold a two, three or four-day Institute, giv- 
ing information and instruction about the pro- 
gram of Religious Education for the individual 
church: “Christian Education Seven Days a 
Week; in the Home, the Church, and the Com- 
munity.” 

Parents’ Meeting. 

Hold conferences and organize study classes 
for parents, emphasizing family religion and 
close co-operation of the home with the church 
organizations. 

Church Council of Religious Education. 

Second meeting of the church year. 

Workers’ Conference. 


December. 


ae Observance Sunday, December 
th. 

Special day in the Sunday School for. the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

Family Religion. 

Through all the regular organizations take 
advantage of the Christmas spirit to encourage 
family religion. 

Workers’ Conferences. 

During the Christmas vacation period at 
which time the previous intensive program is 
to be carefully studied and a new schedule 
projected leading to Easter. This will include 
“Decision Day” and special evangelistic ac- 
tivities. 


“INVEST YOUR LIFE” CAMPAIGN. 

Rev. Charles L. Kloss, pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Oakland, Cal., invited people to join 
the church by printing this card on his cal- 
endar: 

JOIN THE CHURCH 
Be a Positive Factor in the Community. 
Count One—Plus. 

Invest Brains and Vitality in the Best 
Co-operative Enterprise in the 
World. 

Give Your Heart and Life to Jesus Christ. 
Home Coming Day. 

We have been reading of a United Brethren 
Church in a small town in Ohio that set Oc- 
tober 19th as “Home Coming Day.” The pro- 
gram included the Sunday School, and all de- 
partments of the chureh and all people in- 
terested in the church. It was both a rally 
day and a reunion day. Diner was served at 
noon, each family bringing its dinner. Such 
occasions are wonderfully stimulating, and they 
do the folks lots of good. 

“Movies” To Teach and Preach. 

The Congregational Church at Santa Ana, 
Cal., Rev. P. E. Schrock, pastor, has put the 
moving picture service to a thorough test. He 
has continued the use of motion pictures at the 
Sunday evening service for a full year. His 
success has come because he has persisted in 
the use of good films and has demonstrated the 
real value of the arrangement, not merely hold- 
ing forth bait to draw a large evening con- 
gregation, but using pictures as an instrument 
for effectively preaching and teaching. 
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Tell This To Your Ushers, 

“Ushers are always embarassed and kept 
from their work by people who loiter in the 
back of the church to hold brief conversations,” 
says the “Watchman--Examiner.” “We know 
of a church where the deacons and trustees 
gather regularly on seats just inside the door 
and talk over the affairs of the church while 
the people are assembling. There can be no 
dignity in such a church, and officers, of all 
men, ought to set a good example to the young 
people. Let the people be quietly seated as 
soon as they enter the church. The ushers 
should quietly but firmly insist upon this. Ush- 
ers have no time to hold conversations with 
the people, nor have they any time to hold 
conversations with each other. They have been 
appointed to a specific and important duty, and 
every church attendant ought to co-operate 
with these brethren who really constitute the 
hospitality committee of the church.” 4 


OUR BOY AND GIRL RESERVES. 


If you wish to undertake a project and the 
old folks object, turn to the children. Tell 
them what you want and they will help you 
get it. The following story is an illustration 
of this truth and is inserted here to encourage 
some discouraged minister: 

About six years ago six trained elephants were 
on exhibition in Boston. Some newspapers 
thought it would be worth while for the city 
of Boston to own them. ‘They proposed that 
the children and youth send in contributions. 
Day by day one could read in the columns of 
the papers of the growing fund. John and 
Thomas and William and Robert all had their 
gifts published. Five cents, ten cents, twenty 
cents, twenty-five cents; in it came! One boy 
went without a promised baseball mitt and 
sent in his dollar. Some girls made and sold 
home-made candy. Elizabeth, Marion, Susan, 
Martha and Kate had a sale of fancy articles 
and netted several dollars. The price of the 
elephants was $6,000. But the young folks 
did not think it too much. They raised it. 
And “Tony” and “Molly” and ““‘Waddy” are now 
at their tricks in Franklin Park. This inci- 
dent proves the value of a concrete object of 
appeal. It also proves that there are some 
things for which young people will get and give 
money. Can we get them to give money for the 
things most worth while? 


RAISING MONEY FOR A CHURCH BUILDING 
—$3,000, $10,000 AND $20,000 RAISED 
EASILY. 

Dr. Charles Richards has had a great deal 
of experience in building churches and rais- 
ing money to build them. There is usually 
an “after debt” or something to raise at the 
time of dedication. He says that a full state- 
ment should be made to the people and then 
the case having been stated, and the way pre- 
pared, the pledges of the people may then 
be called for. 

Much depends upon a careful preliminary or- 
ganization for this part of the service. A 
skilled accountant should sit at the table in 
front of the congregation to receive and tabu- 
late the pledges as they come in so that it 
may be known at any stage of the proceed- 
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ings just how much has been given. Selected 
men should be in the aisles with ecards and 
pencils, passing up and down constantly so 
that persons in the seats may conveniently call 
on them for subscription cards which they 
may return after their names and the amounts 
pledged are written. } 
alert and watchful so that no one need wait 
for their assistance. They may often en- 
courage the timid and hesitating ones with a 
word of cheer. 

When three or four cards are received they 
should be taken to the platform and handed 
to the leader of the service who will read them 
to the people. 
amount, or even of a small amount will often 


ee 


These ushers should be — 


A single announcement of large ~ 


greatly stimulate the interest and draw out 


other pledges. 

While the pledges are coming in the leader 
will keep the good cause constantly before 
the people. He must keep them interested 
and happy. To let the service become a bore 
will be fatal. Spice the talk with illustrations; 
argument and story, a telling incident and a 
dramatic experience, an apt quotation and a 
word of cheer may make a scintillating half 
hour. Each paragraph from the platform will 
be punctuated by a new pledge from the pews. 


Every one in the congregation should be en- © 


couraged to have a share in this consecration 
of money for temple building. Large gifts from 
the rich are most welcome, but the wives 
should have the privilege of giving as well as 
husbands, and children should share in the 
good work as well as their parents. 

Every organization in the church will rejoice 
in having its own particular donation record- 
ed. The Men’s League, Woman’s Guild, Boy 
Scouts, Girls’ Camp Fire, and all the rest will 
wish to be enrolled among the donors. All the 
visitors on the happy occasion will catch the 
contagion of giving. 
and church, transients passing through the 
town, wayfarers who have dropped in out of 
curiosity will gladly add their donations. 

All the time this is going on, if the service 
be conducted wisely and with the manifest pur- 
pose of promoting the kingdom of God, the 
spiritual fervor of the people will be steadily 
rising, and a devout purpose will grow in their 
hearts. That such a method will be success- 
ful in extinguishing the deficit is abundantly 
proved by experience. Would you have en- 
couraging examples? A shortage of $3,000 on 
a $10,000 church in the northwest melted away 
in a half hour. On a $30,000 church elsewhere 
the deficit of $10,000 disappeared at the close 
of the evening service. Another church on the 
morning of dedication found that it still needed 
$18,000 to pay its last bills, and ‘“went over the 
top” by raising $20,000. Scores of other in- 
stances attest the same thing. 


PASTORAL CARD SYSTEM. 

Every minister has his own way of doing 
things, or adopts and adapts ways discovered 
by other men. Rev. Glen Rice at Peoria, Ill, 
uses cards to assign specific acts of service to 
the members. The cards are the regulation 
library card catalogue size, and are dated and 
signed by the pastor when the request is writ- 
ten on them. They are mailed or presented 


People of every creed — 


directly to the member whose services are 
required. 


DECALOGUE FOR MANY TO LOOK AT. 


One Methodist church in Charleston, West 
Virginia, has hung more than four hundred 
posters exhibiting the ten commandments, in 
big black type, on the walls of stores, schools, 
shops and public offices in the city. The young 


factors in this work, and most of the posters 
have been paid for by their five-cent contribu- 
_ tions. Each nickel pays for one chart. The 
- commandments are printed for this purpose, 
according to the suggestion of Dr. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, paragraphed as the verses run in the 
authorized Bible, but not numbered. This 
makes the text acceptable to Jew, Catholic and 
Protestant, who, if the numbers were inserted, 
would disagree about the placement of them. 
No one can question that this is effective Chris- 
tian work, whether regarded as social service 
or as evangelism. Men who have the ten 
commandments daily staring them in the face 
are not going to find it half as easy to violate 
these immemorial laws. And they are going 
to think more seriously, too, about the Author 
of the commandments and what they individ- 
ually owe him. 


What a difference there is in advertising 
cards. An Auburn pastor surely knows-how 
to use printers’ ink effectively. Here is a 


recent invitation in black ink on yellow card- 
board: 


HAVE YOU BEEN TO. 
) THE MEETINGS YET? 


sBA\ WALLIS IS PREACHING 


- “8 


ermons 

traight from 
the Heart 

tirs your 
Hleart 

oul saving 


st Suppose 


“tomorrow evening. It will not hurt you. Jt might help \ 
haps you are not on the right track. Get-right! NOW, It 
YO-LATE some.day. 


1@DIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH: 


Auburn. Nebraska 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK. 

Many of our readers will want a copy of 
the report of the North American Student Con- 
vention held at Des Moines, Iowa, December 
31, 1919—January 4, 1920. It is now issued 
by the Student Volunteer Movement, 25 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. It is $2.50. There 
is another that goes with it entitled “Medical 
Missions,” by Walter R. Lambuth, M.D., $1. 
It is full of information and reveals the trend 
of things in the minds of our promising young 
Christians, both young men and women, who 
are to be the trained leaders of the thought- 
ful world. There will be no end of inspiring 
suggestions for sermons. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR ADDI- 
TIONS IN ONE DAY. 

No wonder the daily papers of White Plains, 

N, Y., printed an eulogistic editorial about the 


people of the congregation have been the active 


great ingathering at the Westchester Church! 
It said: 


“One hundred and forty-four new members 
on the one day is the largest number ever re- 
ceived into the church since its organization 
at any one time. It can well be taken as 
an indication of the awakening consciousness 
that religion is the keynote on which our 
lives and the life of our country are founded.” 


Fred B. Smith, a member of the church an- 
alyzes the returns as follows: 

“The remarkable results of our church ac- 
cessions were brought about by these power- 
ful factors: 

“J. There has been a persistent method of 
evangelism for ten years. We do not depend 
upon imported whirlwinds, but rather upon 
our own spiritual resources. 

“2. The tremendous force of the leadership 
of a pastor who is so genuine that he is a 
permeating evangelistic messenger all the 
time. His devoted life and unselfish service 
make people long for the Christian life and 
fellowship. 

“3. The vitality of a ‘Class A’ Sunday 
School. This produces 75 per cent of all our 
results year after year.” 

The method of procedure that brought splen- 
did returns will interest our readers. The 
pastor organized a Membership Committee 
with a live Christian man as chairman. Into 
the work of this committee was put “unlimited 
energy, prayer and personal participation.” 
These are three forces that usually win and 
then from all reports it was a “beautiful piece 
of team work.” 

The Membership Committee consisted of five 
workers who selected from the church mem- 
bership more than fifty visitors. The visitors 
were called together successive Wednesday 
evenings after prayer meetings for a definite 
assignment of work to be done, which was 
mapped out by the Membership Committee, and 
also to make reports on the calls made. In 
addition to the Wednesday evening gathering, 
members of the committee and of the visitors 
were invited to meet the pastor each Sunday 
morning before the morning service for con- 
ference and a brief season of prayer. 

There were two sources from which the 
names were taken of those who should be- 
come actively identified with the church: (a) 
All Sunday School pupils twelve years of age 
or older, not enrolled in church membership. 
(b) The Every Member Canvass List, which is 
made up very carefully and which includes 
every family which could in any way be count- 
ed as a member of the parish. The “Can- 
vass” consists of a friendly call on new- 
comers and others and has no connection with 
the canvass made in behalf of church finances. 

The various organizations of the church were 
a unit in a concentrated and consecrated effort. 
The subjects of the Sunday morning sermons 
were chosen to harmonize with the general 
spirit of the campaign. For two months prey- 
ious to the reception of the Master class, brief 
addresses were given each Sunday during the 
Sunday School hour on the general subject of 
“Why Young People Should Join the Church,” 
the speakers (both men and women) being 
very carefully chosen. The Christian Hn- 
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deavor Society during this period was led 
either by the pastor or one whom he selected, 
the subject fitting into the evangelistic pro- 
gram; and the Wednesday evening prayer 
meeting also emphasized the evangelistic and 
devotional note. 


The campaign itself was conducted very 
much as all campaigns are put through these 
days, with letters, cards, calls, talks and ex- 
hortations. It was a splendid illustration of 
what a live church with a consciousness of 
its mission can do. ‘ 


OFFICERS AT PRAYER MEETING. 

One of the most unique things we have seen 
in church calendars is the “Newsletter” from 
Owensboro, Ky. It carries an announcement 
headed “Officers at Prayer Meeting.” The item 
runs this way: “The following officers of our 
church were at prayer meeting last Wednes- 
day night,” and then prints their names. There 
are seventeen names in the list and that speaks 
very well for the church. We wonder what 
some churches would think, or say, or do, if 
this “expose” were made in the Sunday calen- 
dar! 


The same calendar carries a Sunday School 
class apportionment showing how much each 
class is expected to give for a Foreign Mis- 
sionary offering and then in a parallel column 
is a series of dollar marks followed by blanks. 
In the calendar for the next week the blanks 
are filled in and each class shows larger gifts 
than was expected. Very likely each class 
having the printed apportionment, deliberately 
determined to “go over the top. This is a 
hint to the wise minister who wishes to mix 
a little applied psychology with his methods. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE STIMULATORS. 

The Woolverton Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, has 
put us ministers under another debt of grati- 
tude by arranging to publish J. A. Holmes’ 
“Stimulators.” Mr. Woolverton says ‘These 
Church Attendance Stimulators were prepared 
for us by John Andrew Holmes, author of 
‘The Prodigal 10 Years Later.’ Dr. Holmes 
is himself sending out 500 of these cards, all 
one kind, every week to a selected mailing 
list of people whom he hopes to interest in 
church attendance. We recommend this plan, 
and at present are carrying a stock of seven- 
teen different cards, enough for four months 
use. Many a person who receives one of these 
weekly stimulators will begin attending church 
before the seventeen cards have been received. 
But if you want more stimulators we can fur- 
nish them. If you don’t care to mail them 
out regularly, you better have at least a good 
assortment of the stimulators to carry in your 
pocket for use when opportunity offers.” 


There are 13 kinds, very attractively printed 
in colors, and are so brief and pointed that 
they are sure to be read. One of them reads 
this way: 

“Coming Up for Air. A man who is im- 
mersed in business all the week would better 
come up for a breath of air on Sunday.” 

This is No. 237. The size is 314x5% inches. 
Send for a catalogue of these cards and set 
them to work in your parish, 


USE YOUR Be | YOUR IN- 
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Thousands of ministers must still do extra 
work to earn money to meet the constantly 
increasing cost of living. Some salaries have 
been increased, but many have not. The edi- 
tor is always pleased when he finds something 
practical that ministers can do. We, there- 
fore, suggest that you write to the Press Re- 
porting Syndicate of St. Louis, Mo., for in- 
formation about their plan. 


UP-TO-DATE ADVERTISING. 


People who drive into Ridgeville, Washing- 
ton, from either direction see this welcome sign. 
It not only shows a spirit of community hospi- 
tality, but it invites the visitor to attend the 
community church. Why not use this kind of 
publicity more generally? This particular 
sign board is 7x14 feet. 


CHRISTIAN PROPAGANDA. 


This department has repeatedly called the 
attention of its readers to the need of distribut- 
ing Christian literature to counteract the per- 
nicious propaganda of Christian Science and 
scores of “cults.” 

A movement in this direction on a fairly 
large scale, has been started by the Christian 
Fundamentals League of Los Angeles. They 
offer a six compartment literature rack suitable 
for church vestibules or waiting stations; they 
sell the literature to you at a reasonable price. 


This department does not recommend any 
particular class of Christian tracts and the 
writer has not examined this literature. The 
idea, however, is a good one and you may 
wish to investigate. We know that many of 
our readers will be very glad to know of 
this bureau of supply. Others will like the 
method and wish to prepare or select their 
own printed matter. Write to General Sec- 
retary, Robert A. Hadden, Suite 207 Van Nuys 
Bldg., S. W. corner 7th and Spring Sts., Los 
Angeles. 
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EYE PREACHING. 

Rey. Paul E. Holdcraft, pastor of the United 
Brethren Church of Keedysville, Mr., has sent 
us a copy of his “Chalk Talks.” They are 
most excellent and suggestive. In his opening 
- remarks he says: 

~“In all ages God has spoken to the noblest 
of his creatures through the eye. The open 
window of the body has often been the open 
window of the soul through which the beams 
of spiritual truth have entered. 

“Most of the preaching and teaching of Jesus 
was done in the open air, along the sandy 
slopes of Galilee, or the rugged hillside of 
Judea. This afforded Jesus an opportunity 
to use object lessons and draw his illustra- 
tions from nature. 

“Since most of our preaching and teaching 
is done within doors, the blackboard is an ex- 
cellent substitute for the scenes of nature, etc.” 

As to this method of producing the “talk” he 
says: 

“My methods with these chalk talks are very 

simple. I either draw the sketch during the 
singing of a hymn or before the service, and 
put the words suggesting the general theme 
_at the top of the board. Bibles are in the 
hands of my people. I introduce the theme 
and then have my people read the passages 
of Scripture and suggest the other words to 
-go on the board. It is surprising what in- 
terest is usually manifested.” 


The “Talks” are 50 in number, reproduced 
exactly as he gave them. In his letter he 
says, “I use a Chalk Talk for the feature of 
my mid-week service. The attendance doubled 
and has remained doubled for four years.” 

It is interesting to note that the whole book 
of drawings is done on a “Rotospeed” dupli- 
eator. We are very glad to call attention to 
this fact because we wish every minister in 
this large fellowship had one to use. Why 
not send to the Rotospeed Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
for one on trial. 


Mr. Holdcraft prepares these “Chalk Talks” 
for other ministers for 50 cents per book. In 
colors, 75 cents. Why not undertake the use 
of the blackboard yourself this year? For 
those who have never tried using the chalk 
to preach with we suggest “Crayon and Char- 
acter,” by B. J. Griswold. (Meigs Publish- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind.) This book shows 
how to begin. 


FOR YOUR BOY. 


“Clean and Strong,” by Rev. E. A. King and 
Rev. F'.. B. Meyer, still continues in demand. It 
is the best book on the sex question for Chris- 
tian parents to place in the hands of their 
boys fourteen years of age and over. Send 
50 cents to the Personal Help Press, San Jose, 
Cal., and secure a copy postpaid. 


PRINT YOUR SERMONS. 


Sometime ago we wrote an article in these 
columns urging ministers to print their ser- 
mons. It attracted considerable attention and we 
have had numerous letters regarding it. Let 
us suggest that you try your local paper first 
of all. Even if you can only get space for 
a mere summary of what you say, take that 
and make good use of it Try to prepare some- 
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thing interesting in real newspaper style. If 
you can secure more space put in the most 
important part of your sermon. It will be 
read by people you never dreamed would be 
interested and you will find yourself preach- 
ing to a large congregation outside your own 
membership. 

If you have a special lecture or sermon that 
you wish to print for a more careful circuia- 
tion ask your local paper to print it and save 
the type and reprint it for you in a small 
pamphlet. If you cannot secure this privilege, 
send your copy to Woolverton Co., Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, or National Religious Press, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and ask for price. You can some- 
times ask the people to share in the expense 
of printing by placing copies on a table in the 
vestibule and along side of them a plate for 
pennies, nickels or dimes. Usually they will 
do this gladly. 


The object of printing a sermon or a mes- 
sage of any kind is to make the message more 
permanent. You can give them to people you 
wish to interest for a long time thereafter. If 
you have never tried this plan, by all means 
begin it this fall. We have followed it for 
years and find much joy and satisfaction in 
doing so. 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN LANTERN SLIDE 
SERVICE. 


Users of stereopticons will welcome the new 
invention called the Touriscope. It takes Still 
Pictures or Films and attaches to the ordinary 
stereopticon lantern such as the Bausch & 
Lomb, Beseler, McIntosh, Victor, Delineascope, 
etc. With the Touriscope on your lantern you 
can use sets of slides in the form of Film Rolls, 
each set of slides in one continuous film roll 
and with all the slides in proper sequence, and 
you can also still use the regular glass slides. 

The films are non-inflammable. and there is 
never any breakage and no chance of getting 
a slide upside down or out of position in any 
way. 100 slides on the film weigh only three 
ovnces. and only eight ovnees when wound on 
its spool. The film is packed in a little car- 
ton and is sent by mail anywhere for a few 
cents. 

This great invention is operated by Under- 
wood & Underwood, 417 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Every one of our readers who owns 
a stereopticon or hopes to own one. should, by 
all means, write for descriptive literature and 
a catalogue of lectures and lecture sermons. 
This new plan brings a new world of picture 
service to those who reside so far from New 
York as to prohibit the freouent rental of glass 
slides. A new era of picture preaching and 
instruction is now open to churches. 


“CROSS” CAMPAIGN RAISES $700. 

Rev. Roy J. Meyer, of Fairmount, W. Va., 
writes us about a fruitful idea he put into op- 
eration in his church. He says: 

“A debt of $700.00 remained on our church 
property. The pastor suggested a “Must Jesus 
Bear the Cross Alone” campaign to wipe out 
the remaining indebtedness. A cross was 
drawn on a large piece of cardboard, contain- 
ing 350 blocks, and they were sold at $2 each. 
The result was that in less than two months 
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the debt on the church property was entirely 
wiped out. 

“The only announcement made about this 
campaign was at the Sunday service. Now 
for the first time in ten years this church 
is free from debt. In September we had our 
note-burning service at which time the cross 
containing the names of the persons purchas- 
ing same in blocks on cross, was framed and 
hung in the church.” 


USE LANTERN SLIDES IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
In a report of a series of questions put to 
groups of boys about what they remembered 
of their Sunday School experience, we recall 
this. The boys could recall only one thing 
that interested them and really gripped them, 
and that was the lessons put on the screen 
with stereopticon slides. They stated that 
they thoroughly enjoyed the pictures and what 
they saw this way stuck in their memories. 

If this is the report of a general experience, 
and we think it is, then we ought to make use 
of this method. Do not think that the mov- 
ing picture is the only thing that children and 
grown-ups like in the way of pictures. 

You can drive home some wonderful lessons 
by having “still pictures of moving subjects,” 
and by inter-weaving religious pictures and 
passages of scripture and poems, and hymns, 
and every sort of thing that can be reproduced 
on a slide. We are doing this in our own 
school now and it is proving a good thing You 
can secure lanterns and slides almost any- 


where. The following addresses may be help- 
ful: 


Underwood & Underwood, 417 5th Ave., N. Y. 

A. T. Thompson & Co., 15 Tremont Place, 
Boston. 

Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Ia. 

Weel. dsaacs)-Co., Dept. Ey, 36 BE. 23rdeSt. 
N.Y: 

Riley Optical Instrument Co., 150 Fifth Ave., 
INR NS 

George W. Bond Slide Co., 610 Masonic Tem- 
ple, Chicago. 

The Hollingsworth Mfg. & Supply Co., Over- 
ton, Neb. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Edward H. Kemp, 833 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Weister Co., 253 Whitaker St., Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

The above concerns represent various sec- 
tions of the United States, though there are 


many others, showing how universal is the use 
of slides. 


You can have almost anything reproduced 
on a Slide, colored or uncolored, at small cost. 
The writer uses slides nearly every Sunday 
evening in his church work, and many of them 
are specially made for the occasion. 

It is well to remember that our denomina- 
tional mission boards have many sets of slides 
that are available without cost to the churches. 
State Universities usually have a Visual In- 
struction department. Do not overlook this 
valuable source of supply. Also remember 
that the Interchurch World Movement (45 West 
18th St.) carries a fine line of mission slides. 
If you are interested in trees and what they 


have to tell of God’s wisdom and grace, send 
to Romeyn B. Hough, Lowville, N. Y., for in- 
formation, and do not forget the Better Amer- 
ican Lecture Service, 251 Fourth Ave., N. Ya 

Here is a whole world of opportunity for the 
preacher, and it is possible to so manage the 
winter’s work that a whole outfit of apparatus 
may be secured, paid for, and used for the 
highest purposes. All it requires is some 
initiative, a determination to go ahead, and 
brains enough to win the people and keep 
going. Study the advertising pages and the 
methods department of The Expositor and you 
will find helps all along the way. 


MONEY BY MAIL. 

At Clarksburg, Va., the First Presbyterian 
Church raised $2,200 in what was called a 
“Last Minute Drive.” It was conducted by 
mail as so many of our most successful cam- 
paigns are now managed. The committee went 
over the list of possible givers and estimated 
how much each one-should give. On the 
Sunday morning following the people placed 
$1,300 in the offering plates and the balance 
of $900. was easily secured by the committee. 

It is encouraging to know that one can 
count on the people to do their part if the min- 
ister knows what he wants, why he wants it, 
and how to present the matter to the church. 


| Rally Day Printing 


Just tell us that you are interested 
and we will send you free samples 
of Rally Day announcements and 
Church Attendance Stimulators. 

We print the Duplex and Single 
Collection Envelopes, pastor’s Holiday 
Greetings, a series of dainty gift book- 
lets for ministers, and all sorts of 
specialties for use in church work. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Increase Your Attendance 


By Using Illustrated Printing 
It’s Church Printing With the 20th Century Touch 
On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brighest and brainiest church printing you have 
ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains. 


JOSEPH E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
632 East Girard Avenue : : :  : Philadelphia, Pa 


A SERMON BY MAIL 

At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue 
and Twenty-ninth Street, New York City, printed 
copies of Dr, David James Burrell’s sermons are 
sratuitously distributed at the evening service 
every Sunday (usually about 85 issues per an- 
num), from October to June, inclusive. 

For the convenience of persons wihsing to re- 
ceive the sermons weekly, a mailing list has 
been established, to which names may be added 
at any time by the payment of one dollar to 
cover postage and mailing for one year from 
date of receipt. 

Subscriptions and requests for speciment copies 
should be sent to MissMerce HE. Boyer, Room 2, 
1 W. Twenty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y.—Adv. 
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Preacher’s Forum 


Wet and Dry Records of the Presidential Candi- 
dates and Their Church Convictions. 

[We will print a half-dozen 300-word com- 
ments on the Presidential candidates, and as to 
Which should receive the votes of Christian 
men and women. This will be the November 
number, but will reach all our readers by 
October 25th. The leadership of a righteous 
man, a Christian man, in America, will mean a 
great deal to the world and to America, and 
whole church of Jesus Christ. All one can 
ask is to vote as Jesus would—F. M. B.] 

* * 


Louisiana, Mo., July 6, 1920. 
Dr. F. M. Barton, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dear Dr. Barton: 

Since both of the Presidential candidates 
come from your state, I should like to know 
from you, as to your opinion of the two men; 
their ability, especially their religious convic- 
tions and things of general interest relating 
to these two national figures. 

_Thanking you for any information you can 
give me, I shall esteem it a great favor. 

Fraternally yours, 
W. L. Meyer. 


: September 1, 1920. 
Rev. W. L. Meyer, 
Louisiana, Mo. 

Dear Sir: 

Pardon my delay in replying to yours of July 
6, bat have held it until I could get the wet 
and dry records of both candidates, which you 
will find below. Alcohol is the world’s greatest 
foe to righteousness and good morals, and, 
therefore to the Christian church, whose busi- 
ness it is to promote righteousness and mor- 
ality. 

I had already written Cox and Harding, both, 
asking for an expression from them as to their 
attitude on the 18th amendment, and the Vol- 
stead Act. Harding’s secretary sent me his 
wet and dry record which appears below. The 
acknowledgement from Cox is also given, but 
I have received nothing further from him. I 
am quoting Bryan and giving some extracts 
from newspapers, as to his position. 

Cox took a firm and fearless stand at the 
Ohio Interchurch conference for increased sal- 
aries for ministers and materially aided my 
efforts for this cause. He would stand for 
law enforcement in response to public opinion. 
I wish his wet and dry record were different, 
for he is a capable and likable man. 

Cox’s parents were United Brethren and he 
joined that church as a boy and acted as janitor 
for 50 cents a week, but since then his connec- 
tion has been only nominal. When he goes 
to church he goes with his present wife, who 
is a member of the Episcopal church. It has 
been stated that Cox’s present wife is a 
Catholic, but she is an Episcopalian. This 
report was probably caused by the fact that 
Cox’s daughter by his first wife, who divorced 
Cox, married Daniel J. Mahoney. 

Harding is a member of the Baptist church, 
and attends with regularity, and is a liberal 
contributor. His record on the wet and dry 
situation is quite satisfactory. Gov. Coolidge, 


the Republican candidate for vice president, 
valiantly vetoed the Massachusetts 2.75 alcohol 
beer bill, when it méant war against him in 
his own state. 


I supported Wilson and have a letter of ap- 
preciation from one of his cabinet members. 
But I am deeply chagrined and humiliated by 
his effort to make war-dry United States wet 
for six months. Wilson apparently lost his 
religion while in Paris, or as the result of new 
associations. 

I would like to support Cox, but cannot do so, 
because of my interest in the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth, and my desire to preserve 
the chances of young men and women to live 
free from the results of alcoholic poisons, and 
to preserve the rights of the unborn to be well- 
born, and not to suffer from generation through 
the lustful fires kindled by alcohol. 


Sincerely, 
F. M. Barton. 
* * * 


Vulye veel O20. 
Governor James Cox, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
and 
Hon. Warren G. Harding, 
Marion, Ohio, 
Dear Sir: 

The Expositor, with its 15,000 preacher read- 
ers of all denominations would welcome any of 
your addresses dealing with the 18th Amend- 
ment and its enforcement. 

The Christian people of America are vitally 
interested in the enforcement of the 18th 
Amendment to the Constitution, because they 
believe it makes the world safe for women and 
children. It is, as you must realize, a case 
of putting personal indulgence of the appetite 
over against the moral welfare of the coming 
generation, and the right of children to be 
endowed with bodies and minds unstunted from 
the alcoholic poisons transmitted unto the third 
and fourth generation. And it has been shown 
that venereal diseases are propagated through 
miscellaneous indulgence, which is generally 
promoted by alcoholic beverages. 

I am therefore asking in a friendly and hope- 
ful attitude if you have any message to the 
preachers of America, that they can deliver 
to the Christian Church, as to your attitude 
on this question. : 

Sincerely, 
F. M. Barton. 
* * * 
July 22, 1920. 
Mr. F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
My Dear Mr. Barton: 

On behalf of the Governor, I beg to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your communication of the 7th 
inst., which will be brought to his attention 
when the opportunity presents itself. 

Very truly yours, 
Chas. C. Harris, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
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COX’S POSITION ON ALCOHOL. 
As Gleaned From Newspapers. 


From report of Congressional Committee in- 
reer on in Cleveland Plain Dealer, August 

Mr. Hays then voiced his charge that the 
liquor interests of New Jersey were collecting 
funds outside of the Democratic committee to 
aid the election of Cox. The letter was signed 
by G. T. Carroll, president of the New Jersey 
Federation of Liquor Interests, it was admitted 
in the record and a subpoena issued for Mr. Car- 


roll. 

The letter dated 849 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J., July 22, 1920, bears the slogan, “Help elect 
men who will kill prohibition,’ and is addressed 
to Cabian Brothers. 


“The nomination of Governor Cox for the 
presidency by the Democrats is a big victory 
for our interests, and it can be attributed to a 
great degree to the activity of our trade organ- 
ization here in New Jersey and throughout the 
nation. Governor Cox is a pronounced wet and 
he can be relied upon to approve an amend- 
ment to the Volstead act as suggested above. 


“It is now up to our organization to stand 
unitedly behind the ticket of Cox and Roosevelt 
and roll up such a majority as will show con- 
vincingly that the public will is in our favor.” 

® * * 


Washington correspondent, Plain Dealer Bu- 
eae August 15, in Plain Dealer August 16, 
“As far as their respective records go Gover- 
nor Cox is the more liberal of the two candi- 
dates. Although in 1914 he forced the saloons 
of Cincinnati to close on Sunday and has stated 
publicly that the saloon as an institution has 
gone forever, he has deplored the fact that pro- 
bition was written into the organic law of 
the nation at a time when 2,000,000 American 
voters were in France and at least another mil- 
lion were in camps at home unable to vote. 
And he has declared that the most the country 
would stand for in the way of liberalizing the 
present dry laws, would be to legalize the manu- 
facture and sale of light wines and beer. 
“Because of these utterances Governor Cox 
was given the support at San Francisco of the 
liberal delegates in the convention, and because 
of it, he invited the uncompromising opposition 
of Mr. Bryan and other bone dry advocates. 
“Democratic leaders, however, seem convinced 
that whether or not their candidate makes any 
ee Pe for the wet vote, he will receive the 
of it. 


“Moveover, it is pointed out, President Wilson 
has a liberal record, he not only made a plea to 
Congress for the repeal of war time prohibition 
and followed it with a recommendation that 
beer and light wines be exempted from the en- 
forcement law, but he went further and vetoed 
the Volstead_ act itself, an act fathered and 
passed by a Republican Congress. Later it was 


re-passed over his veto unde ; 2 
ership.” under Republican lead 
2 * * 


Mark Sullivan, in Washington correspondence 
to the Plain Dealer, August 25, says of ine ian 
Saloon League reports on the candidates: 

Those records will be out in a few days. 
Meantime it is entirely safe to say that before 
the end of the campaign, Harding, whether it 

elps him or hurts him in Ohio, will be identified 
With the ‘dry people, and will get both the aa- 
vantages and the disadvantages of that position; 
eee es pile igentined with the ‘wets,’ and 

ig fo) e advan i 
Binet podtice tages and disadvantages 

* * * 


Wm. Jennings Bryan, in an in i 
ed, in The Commoner, said: smiarpaiey IS 
e drys who were unwilline to 
Democratic party on record in ae i daeeuneue 
of its glorious part in the greatest moral vie- 
tory of the generations, have only themselves 
to blame for the nomination of Governor Cox. 
A dry plank would have excluded wet candi- 
dates from the consideration and we then could 
have proceeded to the selection of the most 
available dry, but the President demanded si- 
lence on the liquor question. He got what he 
wanted in the platform and what he did not 
want in the nomination, but even the best of us 
cannot have everything.” 


’ 


Marion, Ohio, July 16, 1920. 


Mr. F. M. Barton, 
701 Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
My Dear Mr. Barton: { 

Senator Harding is in the midst of preparing 
his speech of acceptance. I am sure you 
will understand his inability to give his per- 
sonal attention to correspondence at this time. 

In reply to your letter of July 13th, I regret 
to advise you that we do not have available 
any of Senator Harding’s speeches on the wet 
and dry question, and are therefore unable to 
supply them. 

Replying to the general spirit of your letter, 
I take it that the essential thing is the record 
of Senator Harding as shown by his actual 
votes in the Senate. A memorandum of these 
has been compiled and is enclosed for your 
information. 

I presume that these subjects are very apt 
to become the subject of discussion during the 
campaign and there will be an elucidation of 
them, or the more important of them, in the 
discussion. This may give you the data more 
in the form you desire. 

Since dictating the above, my attention has 
been called to an article in a recent issue of 
the “American Issue,’ which I enclose and 
which may have informative value. 

Yours sincerely, 
Geo. B. Christian, 


Secretary. 
* * * 


Record of the Votes of Senator W. G. Harding 
on Various Temperance Propositions. 

1. In May, 1916, he voted to appropriate 
$150,000 for the suppression of the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors among the Indians. 

2. In July, 1916, he voted in favor of ap- 
propriating $15,000 for the suppression of traf- 
fic in intoxicating liquors among the natives 
of Alaska. 


3. In Feb., 1917, he voted in favor of pro- 
hibiting the manufacture or sale of alcoholic 
liquors in the Territory of Alaska. 

4. In March, 1917, he voted for the act pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in Porto Rico. 

5. In March, 1917, he again voted in favor 
of an appropriation of $150,000 for the suppres- 
sion of traffic in intoxicating liquor among the 
Indians. 


6. In March, 1917, he voted for the measure 
making it unlawful to mail advertisements of 
intoxicating liquors in dry states and terri- 
tories. 


7. In March, 1917, he voted against the bill 
to prevent the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic liquor in the District of Columbia, but 
did so after having voted in favor of an 
amendment to refer the question to the voters 
of the District, which of course, you will under- 
stand is consistent with all liquor legislation. 

8. He supported the submission of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

9. He supported the war-time prohibition 
measures, 

10. He voted to pass the Volstead Act over 
the veto of President Wilson. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE 


DEPARTMENT 


A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 
WINDOWS 


WITHOUT 


Illustrations From 
Rev. I. J. 


Churches as Search Parties, Q) 
Luke 15:4. 


Further, his seeking was successful because 
it became an organized one. It should 
be kept in mind by the many church members 
today that the different churches are just so 
many parties seeking the lost. Let an illus- 
tration bring home the meaning of lost and 
so incite to seek and to save. The word went 
out, “HWarl Hines is lost.” He was a lad of but 
Six summers. He was seen last on the edge of 
the picnic grounds at Prince’s Lodge, a small 
place so named because the father of Queen 
Victoria once resided there. It was surrounded 
by salt water and dense woods. Straying into 
these woods, in which there is many a danger- 
ous precipice and bog, Earl Hines was lost. 
Just what that word meant as applied to him 
no one knew. If he had fallen over a precipice 
to his death, or perished in a bog, or been 
drowned in a lake, the word would have a 
meaning dark indeed. If, however, he still 
lived and there was any possibility of his being 
restored to his parents, he was still lost, but 
the word would not have have so dark a mean- 
ing. The hope was that he was still alive and 
it inspired to a seeking that was successful 


because eager, persistent, and well or- 
ganized. What a motley crowd we were 
—city officials and laborers, professional 
and business men, soldiers and civilians, 


beardless youths and hoary heads—all sorts 
and conditions—but all there for business! As 
the number of searchers increased, different 
companies were organized. As the long lines 
were being formed to search thoroughly section 
after section of the woods, many in their eager- 
ness became impatient of the delay. When 
opportunity was given, through densest woods, 
over rocks, through bogs, hour after hour con- 
tinued the eager, persistent march. It was 
an experience never to be forgotten. 


It helped to a better understanding of the 
meaning of lost and the mission of the Church. 
Those are lost who are out of right relation- 
ship with God, who have not the joy and power 
of fellowship with him, who are in dangerous 
places without the sweet consciousness of his 
presence, who are already suffering from the 
consequences of sin but who might be brought 
into saving fellowship with the Father—a pos- 
sibility ‘inspiring to eager, persistent organized 
work to save them. 

In the successful search for the lost boy the 
seekers were instructed to work together. They 
did. Dominated by the thought of the best 
way of saving him, the different companies took 
different sections, thus supplementing instead 
of interfering with each other’s work. With the 
instruction to work together for the finding of 


Recent Literature 
Swanson 


the boy emphasis was given to the thought 
of individual responsibility. The carelessness 
of some one member of the party might mean 
that the dark meaning of the word lost would 
be changed to darker; and the boy’s danger 
end in the boy’s death. It is for Christians, 
though organized into churches, to feel the 
responsibility of “individual work for individ- 
als” who are lost—From Christianity’s Unify- 
ing Fundamentals, by Waring.—Doran. 


Out of the Depths. (2) 
Psa. 130:1. 

Are you in the depths of sin, my friend? 
Look up. It is not what man is that tests him 
but what he wants to be. We do not belong 
to the place where we are—else why do we 
hate it? We belong to the heights, else why 
do we seek them? Why am I not at peace in 
my sin? In the solitude of my sin I cry out 
to my Father. And if fathers hear their chil- 
dren will not God hear me? Blessed be his 
name, it is possible to touch bottom and then 
with a Hallelujah shout begin to rise. 


Oscar Wilde was one of the most brilliant 
writers of comedy that the Victorian era pro- 
duced. He made a tour of the United States 
and lectured more than one hundred times 
on the philosophy of the esthetic. But morally 
the man was a degenerate. He could write 
English of silken delicacy, but he could also 
write the coarsest stuff. He sowed great fields 
of literary wild oats. He was sentenced at last 
to two years’ imprisonment for the gravest 
moral offenses, and during his confinement he 
wrote a little book called “Out of the Depths.” 
Let me give you the preface: 

“The gods had given me everything, but I 
allowed myself to be lured into sensualism. I 
amused myself with being a flaneur, a dandy, 
a man of fashion. Then tired of the heights, } 
deliberately went to the depths. Desire at last 
became a malady and a madness. There is 
only one thing left for me now, absolute humil- 
ity. I have lain in prison for nearly two years. 
Out of my nature have come despair, scorn, bit- 
terness, rage, anguish, sorrow.” 

The man cried out to God in penitence. 
Whether his penitence was sincere or not, is 
not clear. Judging from his behavior in prison, 
according to the testimony of the warden, it 
was. Let us hope it was.—From “Songs in the 
Night,” by McLeod.—Revell. 


Mother-Love (3) 

Isa. 49:15. 
There is a story called “Laddie” that tells of 
a Scotch mother whose son in early manhood 
had been allowed to go to London to be brought 
up by an old physician friend who educated 
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him in his profession. About the time the 
son graduated, his father died, and the young 
doctor was unable to go home. A few months 
later the mother, hungry for love, determined 
to go and live with her son who now had 
settled down to his profession. She surprised 
him, and while glad to see her, shadows played 
over his face at the thought of the little old- 
fashioned mother settled in his home. -What 
would the aristocratic people think of her? 
What would his sweetheart Violet say, to her 
old-fashioned ways? 

Keeping her true identity from his servants 
he determined to settle her in the suburbs of 
the great city where he might see her often. 
That night he suggested to her that the traffic 
and bustle of the city would be too noisy for 
her, and it would be better for her to live just 
outside of the city, where he could run out 
and visit her. A shadow came over her face. 
Quickly concealing it, however, after a while 
she retired saying that they would talk the 
matter over again in the morning. 

The doctor tried to sleep but could not. He 
rolled and tossed until he heard his door open 
and he called out: ‘Mother, what is it?” And 
she said, ‘““Laddie, may I come in and tuck 
you in just as I used to do when you was a 
boy?” ‘Yes, mother,” he replied. Tucking 
him in, she stooped over and kissed him, and 
then retired. That kiss burned into his soul, 
and he resolved that he would keep his mother 
no matter what happened. After making this 
decision, he fell asleep. 

He slept longer than usual in the morning. 
As soon as he was dressed he went to his 
mother’s room, but she was gone; the place was 
empty. A little note told him that she did not 
want to stand in his way, and she was sure she 
could find a way to care for herself. He tried 
to find her but could not; she had slipped out of 
sight. He told Violet and she searched with 
him, but to no avail. Months afterward when 
the doctor had visited a patient in the hospital, 
and was going out through the accident ward, 
he saw a screen around a cot, and he said to 
the nurse: “Some one near death, I see.” 
“Yes,” was the reply, “an old woman was run 
over by an omnibus and she tells in her de- 
lirium about her old home and now and then 
she calls for Laddie.”’ Instantly the doctor was 
around the screen to the cot, and there lay his 
old mother. With a cry of “Mother,” that 
would almost have called one back from the 
dead, he threw himself by her side. She opened 
her eyes and wearily stroked his head and said: 
“It has been a long way since I left you, Lad- 
die.” Violet came and the two stood by her cot 
as her life went out with the going down of 
the sun. And she gave them her parting bless- 
ing, and the doctor discovered a mother’s love 
that did not want to stand in the way of her 


son’s success.—From The Drama of the Face, 
by House. Revell. 


The Soul in Prison (4) 
(For Prison Sunday) 
Psa. 14227, 

The greatest obstacle in the way of helping 
the criminal is that his soul is in prison—hbe- 
hind the bars in so many instances, of cold 
selfishness, cruelty, weak will, absence of moral 
sense, and little or no faith in any god. Of 


course, there are the criminals, one might ‘gay, 


of accident—overcome by temptation, yielding 
to monetary passion, and swiftly repentant. Of 
such, we may cherish much hope for amend- 
ment. But the hardened criminal is a discour- 
aging person to deal with; and yet of them, 
we do not despair; but religion, the converting 
grace of Jesus Christ is their only sure hope. 
The following extracts are from a remarkable 
article in the August Atlantic on criminals by 
one who is a reformed criminal himself. 

Speaking of prison cruelty, he says: “The 
very fact that there are criminals makes so- 
called cruelty inevitable. The causes are phy- 
chological, and are both outside and inside the 
prison. The simple fact is that the criminal is 
regarded as an outlaw—a man who fills the 
lives of even the innocent with a nameless fear 
and dread. He is an enemy of private and 
public advantage. Is it human nature for the 
public to say to such a man: “Now we will 
give you a good home and kind treatment for 
doing this?’ Judging from experience, I doubt 
if it ever will. If it ever does, private revenge 
will increase. 

There are criminals who are mentally unfit 
ever to have their liberty. They are deranged. 
In other cases, the habit of crime, like that of 
drinking, masters the man. But the average 
criminal is as sane as anyone else. He boldly 
calculates every move, takes the risks, and 
doesn’t whine at just punishment. He defies 
the truth. Even after he is caught, he pleads 
not guilty and beats the public if he can. 
Preachers and sentimentalists often tell how 
conscience must make such men suffer. Some- 
times it does—about as often as eclipses of the 
moon come. Just eliminate your idea of con- 
science, and you will have a fair idea of the 
criminal’s attitude. The great problem of the 
reformed criminal is to readjust his disposition 
so as to give conscience a chance to work. Only 
one who has made this fight can realize how 
difficult it is for such a man really to feel that 
a deed is wrong. Just this to close. The 
Bible says: “The wages of sin is death.” I 
can’t seem to fathom the truth of that. It 
doesn’t seem to tally with experience; but the 
word death is really mild compared with what 
the criminal comes up against. Even if he 
escapes the police, there is besides something 
mysterious inside and outside of him that it is 
no use to try to beat. I can’t explain it.” 

Over against this rather depressing view of 
a criminal’s chances for reformation, we may 
put Maud Ballington Booth’s slogan, “A man 
may be down, but he is never out.” There is 
hope for all; Christ Saves to the Uttermost. 


The Cross and Brotherhood. (5) 
Phil 30: 

When Thomas Mott Osborne began his re- 
markable work at Sing Sing he was in posses- 
sion to an unusual degree of the psychology 
of the groups we ordinarily dispose of by the 
brief phrase the criminal classes. He knew 
the moral code of the “crook.” He knew the 
unhesitating loyalty which a man in the under- 
world will give to his “pal,” and he expressed 
the goal of his own effort in a phrase full of 
pith, a phrase whose very meaning came out 
of the life to which he desired to minister. He 
said he wanted to teach the crook to think 
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of every man as his pal. He knew that if the 
crook would give to every man what he was 
ready to give to one man, he would be the very 
best sort of citizen. The principle is capable 
of a very much enlarged application. If you 
can get every man to view all other men as he 
views some men, the problem of brotherhood 
functioning in the world will be solved. Now, 
the man who accepts the ministry of the Cross 
for his own life commits himself to the spirit 
which brought Jesus to Calvary. The forces 
of a man’s spirit which make brotherhood im- 
possible must be taken to the place of execu- 
tion. Unbrotherliness must be sacrificed in the 
man who receives the message of the Cross of 
Christ—From The Eyes of Faith, by Hough. 
The Abingdon Press. 


“E’en Though It Be a Cross That Raiseth Me.” 
(6) 


=, (Oxoves 2 a ae 

I have a bird in my home and you ought to 
hear the little fellow sing. He is called a 
“Roller.” He sings as if his throat would 
burst. He sings as if he were in love. He 
_ sings as if he felt. And remember he is caged. 
Joy sometimes needs pain to give it birth. 
Fanny Crosby could never have written her 
beautiful hymn, “I shall see Him face to face,” 
were it not for the fact that she had never 
looked upon the green fields nor the evening 
sunset, nor the twinkle in her mother’s eye. 
It was the loss of her own vision that helped 
her to gain her remarkable spiritual discern- 
ment. It is the tree that suffers that is capable 
of polish. When the woodman wants some 
curved lines of beauty in the grain, he cuts 
down some maple that has been gashed by the 
axe and twisted by the storm and tapped for 
the syrup. In this way he secured the knots 
and the hardness that takes the gloss. Some 
one has said that out of David Livingstone’s 
own arteries went the red blood which today is 
_ helning to redeem Africa.—From “Songs In the 
Night,” by MeLeod. Revell. 


Overcome Evil With Good. 
The Two Flowers. 
Rom. 12:21. 

A man and a woman lived side by side in a 
dull, drab street in a great manufacturing city 
The houses were all just alike; there was noth- 
ing to distinguish the one from the other. In 
front of each house there was a tiny patch of 
garden; but it seemed as though nothing would 
grow in it. The smoke and dust of the city 
killed the few flowers that were planted by the 
inhabitants. 

One day a strolling pedlar came along the 
street, and offered for sale some very small 
seeds. The price which he asked for them was 
high, and scarcely anyone in the street would 
buy them. The man and the woman went out. 
and, as he talked to them, a strange feeling 
' came over them that the seeds would be worth 
buying. so each of them bought one, and plant- 
ed it in the tiny patch of a garden in front of 
the house. 

Many months passed by. Day after day the man 
and the woman watered the seed, and at last a 
tiny shoot appeared. Hach watched over his 


(7) 


little plant, tending it with care, and eagerly 
noting its slow growth. After many months, 
the plant grew up and developed. There were 
many beautiful leaves on them, and at the top 
of each could be seen a tiny flower bud. One 
day to their inexpressible joy, the bud opened, 
and there appeared a most lovely flower more 
lovely than either of them had ever seen. It 
was no longer a common, dull, ordinary street. 
It was the wonder of all who passed, and every 
house was lightened by the beauty of the 
flowers. 

But not many days after the flower had 
blossomed, dark clouds gathered on the horizon, 
and with anxious faces the man and the woman 
looked out: The wind rose: Great drops of 
rain began to fall. The thunder could be heard 
in the distance. Hach feared what would hap- 
pen to his glorious flower. At last, the man, 
seeing that the storm was about to burst in all 
its fury, rushed out into the garden, gathered 
his flower, and set it in a beautiful vase in his 
room. Then he called to the woman, told her 
to beware, that the storm was about to come, 
and that surely it would batter the flower and 
spoil it. But the woman refused to pick her 
flower. To her it seemed that the seed had been 
given to her not for herself but for the street, and 
that, even if it must die, she could not take it 
into her house and keep it for herself alone. 
So she sat and looked out upon the storm. One 
by one the petals fell from the flower, it was 
battered and torn, and she wept to see her 
beautiful flower gone. 


Within a few days, the man’s flower with- 
ered and died too, and no more flowers were pur 
forth by the plants which grew in the garden. 
But it happened that where the woman’s flower 
had been, there developed a fruit which grew 
and ripened. One day it burst, and out of it 
thousands of little seeds were caught in the 
air, and carried all down the street. They 
settled in nooks and crannies in the other gar- 
dens, and there took root; and today if you will 
walk down that street, you will find these 
flowers blooming in many a garden. Far and 
wide through the town the fame of the street 
has spread, and the woman who would not pick 
her flower has been rewarded. The man, too, 
looks on with gladness, though sometimes with 
regret, that he also did not leave his flower 
when the storm was about to burst. Long 
after, when the peddler passed that way again, 
he smiled. The woman asked him what the 
name of the flower was, and he told her that 
it was called “Overcome evil with good.”— 
From Lay Religion, by Hodgkin. Macmillan... 


(Continued from page 48) 

still, and let them do the Worrying. And if 
thou lose not the little Sense thou hast, and 
employ the abundant grace which God shall 
give unto thee, there will yet appear some- 
where a little Crevice among the Cactus; and 
albeit thou be Pricked in getting out, still it 
will not kill thee. And thou shalt yet outlive 
the Roadrunners. 

Wherefore, possess thy soul in patience; 
trust in thy God, and when thou findest a Hole 
in the Cactus, though it prick thee, Go To It, 
and Go Through. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
_ The Parable of the Roadrunner 

I and Keturah we went unto a far land, 
even unto California, and we sojourned there 
certain days. And our friends in that place 
were kind unto us, neither did we set foot upon 
the ground if they could prevent it; for they 
took us in their gas-driven Chariots, and 
showed unto us a Good Time. 

And as we rode along a great Highway, we 
beheld a Bird, that is tall and graceful, that 
runneth along the road or beside it, and that 
seldom flieth. And they called that Bird the 
Roadrunner. 

And they told me this story about that Bird, 
and I know not if it be true or false; save that 
I think no one in California would speak false- 
ly about anything, save it might be to indulge 
in a Very Mild Exaggeration concerning the 
Climate. And this is the story which they told 
unto me: ; 

The Roadrunner hath an inveterate enemy in 
the Rattlesnake; and he avoideth not the Snake 
by flying, as do other birds, but he runneth 
along the ground, where the Snake doth some- 
times get him. Now a Rattlesnake enjoyeth a 
good sound sleep upon the sunny top of a Rock, 
or in some other warm place. And when a 
Roadrunner seeth a Rattlesnake asleep, he 
hasteneth and calleth all the other Roadrun- 
ners. And they come, and every one beareth in 
his beak a pad which he plucketh from the Cac- 
tus that groweth where the Snakes and the 
Roadrunners most do congregate. And they 
draw nigh quietly, and lay their Cactus Ring- 
wise round the Serpent. Then do they go away 
and get Some More Cactus. And when they 
have laid that, then do they go away again, 
and Get some More, and Then Some. And the 
Serpent sleepeth and heareth them not. 

And when they have him Walled In, then do 
they awakeu him. And he rouseth himself from 
his slumbers, and behold, there is a Roadrun- 
ner nigh unto him. And he coileth himself 
and striketh at the Roadrunner, but pricketh 
himself upon the Cactus. Then doth a Road- 
runner approach him from the other side, and 
he doeth likewise. And it cometh to pass in 
time that the Serpent becometh Crazy, and 
striketh at random, and every time he woundeth 
himself in a new place. And when the Road- 
runners see that he hath gone Clean Nutty, 
then do they leap over him, and draw nigh 
unto him, and even pick at him with their bills; 
and when he striketh back, behold he landeth 
every time against the Cactus Thorns. Thus 
doth he Sting Himself to Death, and the Road- 
runners hold a Merry Wake above him. 

Now I have seen men who were Hemmed In 
after this fashion, so that what a certain poet 
hath called the Fell Clutch of Circumstance 
doth hold them in its grip, and Tantalize them 
so that they Sting Themselves to Death in their 
Frantick Efforts to break through. And mine 
heart grieveth for them. 

And unto every one of them would I speak, 
saying, Oh, my brother, I know not how to 
break a way for thee through the Thorny 
Hedge that doth encompass thee: but this I 
xnow, it is not Good Sense nor yet Religion 
that thou shouldest Impale Thyself upon the 
Thorns. Whatever thou doest, go not Daffy 
over it, for then shalt thou work thine own 


destruction. Consider first of all, that there 
is one direction where the path is not closed, 
and that is Up. Calm thine own spirit, and 
look unto God; so shalt thou face with what- 
ever grace a Mighty God can give unto thee, 
and that may be Considerable, the situation 
which thou art Up Against. And fret not thy- 
self because of the Roadrunners. Keep thou 
(Continued on page 47) 


permanence sls 
(Continued from page 32) 


weapons of sabotage, the strike and per- 

sonal intimidation to get all they can. 

When the denominations disavow the com- 
petitive system in their practice of putting 
three or four churches of their respective 
creeds into towns of a thousand that cannot 
support one church on anywhere near the plane 
demanded for mill-workers, then it will be 
time to preach to the industrial world. Show 
your faith by your works, gentlemen, and if 
you succeed, these managers of industry will 
follow you. They are doing in one way or 
another the things you are talking about, 
spending their money and their energy. You 
are not willing to make any sacrifice to show 
that you believe what you talk. 

Below is a quotation from your message that 
is evidence of your lack of knowledge of actual 
conditions. You call attention to Christian busi- 
ness men and the workingmen who sit beside 
them in their pews. One of the writers who 
penned this went from a large city church, 
made up of business men, lawyers, clerks, but 
mighty few workingmen, men who work with 
their hands. The church is made up of this 
class; its whole organization is based on the 
competitive plan. Its boards and delegates to 
councils and conferences are selected from men 
who have succeeded under this plan, because 
they want the business judgment to make the 
churches and the denomination to succeed 
under this plan. Bishops are elected under 
the competitive plan. 

“On Labor Sunday we shall be speaking 
to Christian business men in their pews 
and to workingmen who sit beside them. 
Is it not time that we should say to them 
that business ought to be so organized as 
to contribute to the spiritual development 
of all involved—stockholders, directors, 
bankers, management, superintendents, 
workingmen—themselves and their fami- 
lies? As at present encouraged, the com- 
petitive principles necessarily breed wrong 
ways of making money, suspicion, hatred, 
antagonism, and sabotage. These are de- 
structive of the Christian life and tend to 
undo the constructive work of the church, 
the school and the home.” 

Gentlemen, you may be right, but your words 
and your plans have points of similarity, to say 
the least, to a group of men who draw no sal- 
aries (they take anything their fancy seizes 
upon). Let us see how this non-competitive 
plan works out in Russia before trying it here. 

And, finally, gentlemen, you do not represent 
the Church of Jesus Christ, and you as well 
as myself can only speak for it through power 
and grace given unto us by the one who died 
for the Church. Let us be careful lest we 
discredit that church. 
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Illustrations From Recent Events 
Paul J. Gilbert 


Draft Dodgers. 
2 Tim. 4:16; Judges 5:23; Rom. 8:17. 

The government possesses a “doomsday” 
book containing the names of 173,911 men who 
suddenly became deaf when the bugler blew 
the call to arms in the spring of 1917. It is 
now rounding up these slackers and proposes 
to publish the names of those who merit the 
stigma that will attach to the publication of 
that “roll of dishonor.” 

But what if the names of the slackers in the 
church were published? What if a list of those 
who disregard the sacred vows of the Chris- 
tian life, responsibility for the lost, for the 
honoring of that name which is above every 
name, for the preaching of the Gospel to a lost 
world—what if that list were published, would 
it include my name? “There’s a great day 
coming,’ when the slackers shall be revealed. 
Better enlist and march to the fray before it 
is too late.—Merlin Fairfax. 


(11) 


Purity. 12 

2 Cor. 6:17; Rom. 16:19; Eph. 5:11-13. 
“Can a man reach a point where he will not 
be tempted or yield to impurity?” asks Henry 
‘B. Wright. Then he answers: “The human 
mind is like a camera film. After exposure to 
an impure thought or suggestion it is possible 
to do one of two things: either to delay and 
develop the plate which fixes the picture per- 
manently, or instantly to flood the plate with 
the Light of Jesus—then the picture is for- 
ever destroyed. This latter is what is meant 

by ‘putting on’ Jesus.” 


Speed. 
Isa. 40:31; Prov. 28:22; Dan. 12:4. 

They will soon be able to carry a letter from 
New York to Chicago in six hours on a regular 
schedule, but will the letter be any more worth 
carrying? 

They will soon be able to fly from New York 
to San Francisco and back in half the time it 
takes to go one way by train; but will they 
know any more about the country they travel 
over? 

They will soon be able to put a book into 
type, print it and bind it, within a day after the 
author writes the last word; but will the book 
be any more worth reading? 

They will soon be able to erect a dwelling- 
house in a day; but will the folks that dwell 
there be a whit the happier? 

Does doing things faster mean doing them 
better? enjoying them longer? using them more 
wisely? 

This is the age of speed. Is it the age of 
goodness, brotherhood, peace, and joy? 


(13) 


Couldn’t Go Back on His Friends. (14) 
Jno. 13:1; Luke 22:32; Phil. 1:21. 

Picture to yourself a man lying upon a bed 
in a rough shanty in the Rocky Mountains. He 
has a bullet in his chest, and he has sent for 
his great friend, the doctor. Some months be- 
' fore he had been amazed by the change which 
had taken place in the doctor’s life, and, when 
he asked his friend what was the cause of it, 


the doctor had given him his own New Testa- 
ment, and had said: “Read the Gospels in 
this.” Mexico had done so, and as he read, his 
heart went out to the wonderful Man who went 
about doing good, and whose courage and love 
and power filled him with amazement. But 
when he came to the end and saw Jesus go to 
the Cross without effort to save himself, he 
could not understand how that mighty Man 
could let his enemies kill him. And now, as 
he lay on his bed, the same wondering question 
filled his mind. At last, by the evening train, 
the doctor came. When the message came, he, 
too, was lying upon his bed in great pain, but 
at the summons he rose up and went to save 
his friend. 

When Mexico saw the doctor’s face, white 
and drawn with pain, he cried out, ‘Doctor, 
you shouldn’t have come; you’re worse than 
me.’ ’“All right,” said the doctor, “I had to 
come. One can’t go back on one’s friends.” 
Mexico looked at him steadily, and then sud- 
denly a light came into his eyes, and, with 
guivering lips, he cried: “Doctor, I know now 
why he let them kill him.” “Why?” said the 


doctor. “Because he couldn’t go back on his 
friends.” 
That was it. In the self-sacrifice of his 


friend, the rough backwoodsman saw the mean- 
ing of the Cross of Christ. “He couldn’t go 
back on his friends.” 

The bullet was extracted, and the wound 
bound up. The doctor spent a restless night 
of pain in the adjoining room, and then, as 
the time drew near for him to catch the morn- 
ing train back to the hospital, he went in to 
visit his patient once more. When he had at- 
tended to the wound, he leant over the sick 
man to say good-bye. “Doctor,” said the man, 
“T can’t tell you what I feel. My heart is too 
full, but—you make me think of Him.”’—A 
Keswick Speaker. 


Why Prohibition Must Succeed (15) 
Psa. 37:12; Acts 7:54; Jno. 19:15. 

A correspondent of the Continent reveals the 
Satanic hatred and malevolence of the booze- 
venders in this communication: 

There is a dying hero-patriot in California, 
loved by good and hated by bad people in that 
state as is no other citizen. The cancer that 
is gnawing its way to his heart was beyond the 
reach of surgical skill when it was discovered. 
That he must surely, if slowly die, unless the 
Great Physician heeds a chain of a million 
prayers, is common knowledge in his great 
commonwealth. The papers of Los Angeles, his 
home city, have published the melancholy facts. 

Before me, as this is written, is a letter ad- 
dressed by a friend of the liquor traffic to Dr. 
D. M. Gandier, the dauntless Presbyterian 
preacher who is thus dying. On one side of 
the sheet is a clipping, announcing his fatal 
illness, and on the other are the words, “Good 
news; I will gladly send flowers.” It is but 
one of several such letters; I have seen three 
of them, each of the others meaner and more 
beastly than this one. A telephone message 
to his refined young lady daughter said, while 
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her father was supposed to be nearing the end 
of his wonderfully. useful life: “Tell your 
father that we are glad he is going to die and 
that we hope he goes to hell!” 

And this is America! Any business ought to 
die that spawns such creatures of satanic 


villany. “By their fruits ye shall know them” 
—and dig them up root and branch, these 
saloons. 

Submission. (16) 


Mark 9:24; Jno. 7:17; Hos. 6:3. 

A conscientious, intelligent woman who had 
been in deep distress for many weeks at last 
said to the clergyman who visited her, ‘‘Peace 
with God I know nothing about, but I have 
done quarreling with him. I have resolved to 
submit to God and serve him, and do all the 
good I can while I live, and then go to hell, as 
I deserve.” The clergyman smiled and quietly 
remarked, “You will find it hard to go to hell 
in that way.” The poor woman found that her 
willing submission to God brought her lasting 
peace. She had found the true religion, which 
is to know Christ’s will and to do it without 
stopping to bargain for the ready pay of joy 
and happiness.—H. J. Hardy. 


Your Corner (17) 
“Do what you can, being what you are: 
Shine like a glow-worm, if you cannot like a 
star; 
Work like a pulley, if you cannot like a crane; 
Be a wheel greaser, if you cannot be a train.” 
—A Judge Lynch “Tailpiece.” 


The Martial Psalms, 

Psa. 18:34; 144:1; Judges 5:2-31. 
Some 6,000 Christian Sikhs served as sol- 
diers in the great war, in addition to large num- 
bers who enlisted as transport drivers, hos- 
pital assistants, laborers, clerks, etc. The re- 
port of the United Presbyterian Mission in India 
gives some interesting accounts of their Chris- 
tian loyalty. When asked to sing on parade 
in South India they struck up “Christ is the 
King of Glory,” following it with other psalms. 
The reviewing general, well pleased, called a 
subordinate and asked what the songs were. 
“The Psalms of David, sir.” ‘No, but those 
martial songs?” the general asked, and received 
the same reply, much to his astonishment. 
Again, when called upon to sing some of the 
songs of the Punjab they sang psalms. Their 
officers insisted on having national airs, and 


the reply was, “But these, sir, are our national 
songs.” 


(19) 


Sin on the Doormat. (20) 
Gen. 4:7; Prov. 28:18; Acts’ 5:4: 

Mr. Bastow, an English Christian worker, 
was visiting a house in a certain London dis- 
trict where he noticed the letters SIN on the 
doormat. When he remarked about the word, 
the woman of the house explained: “My 
hubby does a bit of work at night time, and he 
‘pinched’ a Singer’s Sewing Machine mat. We 
cut off SIN at the front and put GER on the 
back.’”’ Most people try to keep sin in the back- 


ground, but it finally gets around to the front 
and tells its story. 


A Man Instead of Mud. (21) 


Psa. 8:5; Job 34:193 Gal. 3:28. 


Two men stood watching the work of ex- 
cavating for the new Union Station in Chicago. 
As a huge bucket arose from the earth and 
was swung around by the derrick, one of the 
men said, “What do you suppose is in that 
bucket?” 


“Why, mud, of course!” 

But just then the huge jaws of the bucket 
opened and out stepped a man. 

That is often the case in this world. We 
look for unimportant, common things when, ~ 
behold, we are face to face with human person- 
alities. 


Retribution. 


Matt. 7:12; Phil. 2:4; Prov. 11:24. 

When Jesus Christ enunciated the Golden 
Rule he intended it as a basic rule for com- 
mercial as well as all other kinds of life, both 
local, national and international affairs. The 
failure of the shipping interests of two na- 
tions to be generous, particularly during the 
war, resulted in the passing by Congress of the 
Jones merchant marine law, which has placed 
the American flag on the high seas to stay. | 
Immediately a great lamentation was uttered 
by Japanese and British merchants, but with- 
out avail. Had Japan during the war refused 
to enter into the most relentless and cold- 
blooded deal to strangle American commerce 
that has been recorded in this century, and 
had the British shown more of a disposition 
ordinarily to be unselfish, there would have 
been no Jones law, in all probability, and in 
any case its provisions would have been mani- 
fold less drastic. 


(22) 


The name on the snake should be as 
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Up-To-Date Sermonic Illustrations 
Louis Albert Banks 


The Service of Love. (24) 


Bishop William A, Quayle, in a devotional 
address at the Methodist General Confer- 
ence in Des Moines,.an address of rare spiritual 
beauty and power, uttered these illuminating 
sentences: “What is-celestial service? Lov- 
ing. A woman was sitting beside her sick hus- 
band. She was looking at him as he lay upon 
his bed, and he said in his feeble voice, ‘What 
are you doing?’ She said, ‘Just loving you.’ 
When God looks at us and says, ‘What are you 
doing, folks?’ please God, our answer shall be, 
‘Just loving you.’ That is service.” In these 
materialistic days, so full of bustle and hustle 
and push, let us never forget the priceless value 
of cultivating the habit of “just loving” our 
Heavenly Father. 


Our “Transplanted” Friends, (25) 


One of the most beautiful as well as one of 
_ the most comforting of recent American poems 
' is the tribute paid by Margaret HE. Sangster, to 
the memory of the author of “Pollyanna,” Elea- 
nor H. Porter, published in The Christian Her- 
‘ald. It will comfort multitudes of aching hearts 
whose loved ones God has transplanted from 
earth to heavenly gardens. 


“You never can be dead, not while the laughter 
And joy that you have made lives on, and 
grows; 
The garden spot is blest with fragrance after 
The vivid life has gone from June-ftime’s rose. 
_ And you who gave the world new dreams of 
gladness, 
Who gave the faith of childhood back again, 
_ Will never pass inte a vale of sadness... 
Just as the rainbow follows cooling rain, 
The people of your pen will live, and lighten 
The path that weary earth-bound folk must 
tread— 


The thoughts of your sweet mind will always 
brighten 
The lives of others. You cannot be dead— 
You are transplanted, just across the way, 
And we will meet you, smiling there, some 
day.” 


We Must All Come to the Top to Breathe (26) 

Sadhu Sundar Singh, an Oriental Christian 
who has been attracting such large attention 
from the whole Western Christian world dur- 
ing the last few months, was speaking in St. 
Bride’s Church, London, on “Prayer,” when he 
he used this novel and interesting illustration. 
He said that sometimes when he had been 
sitting beside a river he had seen fish come 
to the surface as if to breathe, and that he had 
been told that they could not live near the 
bottom of the river without comin 
again to breathe. So he said it) wa in, the 
world where we were working hard and with 
many affairs. It was necessary 2 fhe soul 
to breathe. It must come up int piritual 
atmosphere of prayer and communion with 
God or it would die in the depths 
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Love the Great Conqueror (27) 
C. R. Ross recently told in the Christian 
Advocate of New York the story of an old 
soldier. of the Cross who had also been a 
soldier in the Confederate army. He lived in 
North Carolina, but happening to be in Phila- 
delphia on business, and having long desired 
to visit John Wanamaker’s famous Sunday 
School he went on Sunday morning through a 
snow storm to the church, remained to the 
Sunday School and went into Mr. Wanamaker’s 
Bible class. As usual, a testimony meeting 
was held at the close of the lesson. It hap- 
pened that morning that a number of Grand 
Army men spoke, one after another. As soon 
as he could get the floor the old Southerner 
did so, and he said:‘ ‘Here is an old rebel, 
from ’way down South, who wants to add his 
testimony to yours in the Master’s cause. He 
fought you hard in the war and you beat him, 
but he doesn’t have any hatred for you on ac- 
count of it now. He now likes you just as 
hard as he fought you then.” The effect was 
electrieal. The old man, with those words of 
love, captured every Yankee in the great crowd. 
Love is the great conqueror. 


The Loss Through “Slip.” (28) 

The Rey. F. W. Boreham tells how one time 
on a long ocean trip the Chief Engineer came 
and sat down beside him on deck and ex- 
pressed disappointment with the previous day’s 
run made by the vessel. He said they had 
only made three hundred and thirty knots, when 
they should have made three hundred and forty. 
When Mr. Boreham asked him how he ac- 
counted for it, he replied, “Oh, it can only be 
ewing to ‘slip.’” And at the passenger’s fail- 
ing to comprehend what he meant by “slip,” 
le went on to explain: “Oh, well, you see. 
all that we can do down in the engine-room is 
to see that a maximum of power is generated 
by the furnaces and communicated by the en- 
gines to the shaft. But a certain waste of 
energy takes place between the propeller and 
the water. It may be that a heavy sea lifts 
the screw into the air occasionally. Or it may 
be that the pitching of the vessel keeps the 
screw too much in the light water near the 
surface instead of in the heavier water deeper 
aown. That waste of energy, whatever causes 
it, we call ‘slip.’ Yesterday, if the slip had 
been normal, we ought to have made three 
hundred and forty knots. As it is we only 
made three hundred and thirty. The ‘slip’ 
must have been more serious than we sup- 
posed.” The great secret of success in life is 
to keep the “slip” down to as small propor- 
tions as possible. Success or failure in a man’s 
career hangs on getting all the energy he cre- 
ates to the driving shaft of his life. Wasted 
energy spells doom for multitudes of men who 
were. built for triumph, yet failed through 


} slips’ 


Folks More Precious Than Things. (29) 
William L. Stidger, writing of experiences 
in China, tells how when in Peking he was 
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reading a book on that historie city in which 
he found this record: “One day an imperial 
edict, written upon perfumed yellow silk, went 
forth, commanding a court painter to decorate 
the walls of a pavilion in the imperial palace. 
The painter hastened to the palace immedi- 
ately, brush in hand, prepared to begin his 
work. An imperial prince received him cour- 
teously, saying, ‘Serve us well and we shall 
know how to reward you.) Meantime, have 
you any requests to make? What models do 
you desire, O, famous painter?’ 

“For, in the imagination of the prince, the 
picture was to be of some gorgeous court 
pageant. 

“But the master advanced slowly to the door- 
way of the pavilion and pointed out the city at. 
his feet; the gate towers; the temples; the 
trees; the courts; the horses; the mules; the 
men and women passing by. 

“<These, your Highness,’ he made answer, 
‘are my models.’ 

““But this is not beauty, 
otony.’ 

“Pardon, your Highness, these are the peo- 
ple; this is Life.’ 

“And the prince, turning thoughtfully away. 
let the artist have his will.” 

We are coming into the age of democracy— 
not only in old, conservative China, but in all 
parts of the world, princes and kings are com- 
ing to understand that in this new epoch folks 
are more important than things. 


only drab mon- 


The Lasting Impress of the Teacher. (30) 

In the last two years, when the whole land 
has been stirred because of the scarcity of 
teachers, brought about by the unfair financial 
return given the teacher and preacher, who 
should also be a teacher, in comparison to that 
received by other skilled and expert workers, 
the eyes of the public have been somewhat 
opened to the great importance of the well- 
equipped and faithful teacher to the civilization 
of the world. Oscar Kuhns has written a little 
poem paying tribute to that royal spirit and 
faithful teacher, Prof. C. L. Winchester, who 
was for half a century the friend of every 
class passing through the halls of Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Connecticut. For 
how many teachers and preachers, also, fine 
lines could be appropriately used. 
“He has passed away, but he has left behind 
A store of memories, that, in the mind 
Of those who loved him, ne’er forgot shall be. 
We think of those dear, far-off days, when we 
Sat at his feet, our teacher and our friend, 
And felt the influence that ne’er shall end. 
We see his kindly face, we hear his voice, 
We feel the charm that made our hearts re- 

joice. 

Oh, in the days and years that are to be, 
More precious still shall grow his memory, 
Beloved teacher, he who turned our eyes 
Toward the beauty that around us lies! 
Long in the lives of others shall go on 
The work he did, though he himself be gone.” 


Spiritual Communism. (31) 

In a fine sermon on “The Possessions of a 
Christian,” recently published, Bishop George 
H. Bickley has this striking illustration of the 


sublime communism enjoyed in certain great 
elemental resources. He says: “Tt is only in 
things spiritual that there can be a true com- 
munism. There all belongs to each and when 
God gives the air it is not a skimming layer 
which reaches only to the housetop, but he 
piles it up miles high, so that when man 
climbs to the top of the tallest mountain there 
is air to sustain life. Or if man builds a ship 
in which he flies like a bird, there is air to 
support the ship and air to sustain life. The 
sun is all mine. It matters not that a million 
other eyes are drinking in its glory; it comes 
to me with the power of an exclusive posses- 
sion. It is indeed a matter for regret that so 
many of us who may have little of the wealth 
of this world do not consider that the best 
things, which money cannot buy, are all ours. — 
The glory of the day and of the stars, the 
laughter of children, the beauty of flowers— 
all are ours.” 


Unrecognized Beauty. (32) 

In the same sermon Bishop Bickley tells this 
significant story. He was once in the National 
Gallery in London, when his attention was at- 
tracted by a great crowd gathered to look at a 
beautiful painting of a sunset. He gradually 
worked his way to the front, to read the title © 
of the painting, and found to his amazement it 
was “A Sunset Scene in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia,”’ his home city. 

The good bishop said: “I know there are 
tens of thousands in Philadelphia who never 
know there are sunsets there. They think they 
must go to Colorado or Italy for such things. 
So the good God places by the road of every — 
traveller beauty for ashes and tells us it is 
all ours.” 


The Sustaining Power of Christian Faith (33) 

When Dr. Anton Bast, one of the new bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was on his 
way home to Copenhagen, Denmark, the ship on 
which he was sailing caught fire at sea and 
seemed doomed to destruction. Here is his 
simple story: 

“Never did I feel God’s love and presence 
more than on the rainy morning of the 5th of 
June, on board the Norwegian liner Bergen- 
fjord, when I stood on the wet and slippery 
deck among 1,200 other passengers, mostly 
women and children, all pale and trembling, all 
half dressed and with life belts on, and all 
watching a terrible fire in fuel oil tanks and 
every moment expecting the steamer to explode, 
and send us all to the bottom of the sea. 

“For two hours we stood like this, without 
any hope of rescue, but through all this hor- 
rible time I had a wonderful feeling of God’s 
presence, and I said: ‘O, God, if it is your will 
that I shall live through this, I will take it as 
a sign from you that you still have a work for 
me to do in your vineyard, and I will try with 
all my heart and soul not to betray your grace, 
but more than ever before to give all the ability 
and energy you have given me to your cause 
in this poor and bleeding world.’ And when 
the rain cleared and God’s sun rose over the 
ocean’s restless waves, lo, as by a miracle the 
flames were extinguished and the hope was 
fulfilled. The ship was saved!” 
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THE HOMILETIC YEAR—OCTOBER 


G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


Good-Citizenship Day 


GOOD-CITIZENSHIP DAY. 

Good-Citizenship Day, the third Sunday in 
October, was wisely set before Election Day. 
The end in view is the making of better citi- 
zens by the stimulation of patriotism, of better 
voting, and the arousing of interest in the great 
national problems of the day through special 
sermons from the pulpit, special services in 
the Sunday Schools, union mass meetings, and 
the like. It is recommended that all of the 
methods which have been developed so success- 
fully in so many communities for the celebra- 
tion of “Go-to-Church Sunday” will be re- 
invoked for this day of observance, and that 
everybody sympathetic with civic righteousness 
shall be drawn to church to hear sermons on 
the moral obligations of American patriotism 
and to join with popular measures their con- 
certed interest in moral reform. Definite in- 
vitation work by house-to-house canvass and 
by arrangement of telephone calls is recom- 
mended, together with an abundance of adver- 
tising devices—door-knob tickets, window 
cards, street banners, streamers on automo- 
biles and trolley cars, cards enclosed in busi- 
ness correspondence and display space pur- 
chased in local papers. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes, (42) 

God Governing the Nations: “O let the na- 
tions be glad and sing for joy; for thou shalt 
judge the peopie righteously.” Psa. 67:4. 

A Negative Vote: “I gave my voice against 
them.” Acts 26:10. 

Healed Slightly: “For they have healed the 
hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, 
saying, Peace, peace; when there is no peace.” 
Jer. 8:11. 

Liberties Sold: “We have given the hand to 
the Egyptians, and to the Assyrians, to be sat- 
isfied with bread.” Lam. 5:6. 

God In American History: “And he hath 
brought us into this place, and hath given us 
this land, even a land that floweth with milk 
and honey.” Deut. 26:9. 


The Pilgrim Tercentenary: “And thou shalt 
rejoice in every good thing which the Lord thy 
God hath given unto thee, and unto thine 
house, thou, and the Levite, and the stranger 
that is among you.” Deut. 26:11. 

Prayer for America: “Do good in thy good 
pleasure unto Zion; build thou the walls of 
Jerusalem.” Psa. 51:18. 

The Influence and Responsibility of Leader- 
ships. “Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a 
fishing. They say unto him, “We also go with 
thee.” John 21:3. 

The Patriotism of Our Ancestors: “Turn 
thou us unto thee, O Lord, and we shall be 
turned; renew our days as of old.” Lam. 5:21. 


Putting Religion Into Polities: Isa. 1:1-17. 
The Pressing Need for Higher Citizenship. 
The Seriousness of the Ballot. 

Citizenship that is Christian: Isa. 62:1-7. 

Is America Christian? “And lo, the beam is 


in thine own eye.” Matt. 7:4. 

The Glory of the Country: Ezek. 25:9. 

The Greatness of America: “And what na- 
tion is there so great?” Deut. 4:8. 

Putting Religion Into Politics. (43) 
Isa. 1:10-17. 

I. The prophets were good citizens. They 

had much to say about politics. They knew 


that the welfare of the Church was wrapped 
up in the welfare of the government. We live 
in a better day, having more light on the 
questions of life and duty. It may be that 
the evils of life today are as bad as they were 
in olden time; but it is doubtless true that there 
is more emphasis laid upon good and duty 
than in former times. 

II. But we know that the forms of religion 
are worthless without the spirit, both then 
and now. One reason that these are better 
than former times is that the people now are 
beginning to see their obligation to the state 
and to society. The call of today for righteous- 
ness is the same, but it is a louder call than 
formerly. The call of Isaiah is the call for 
the present time; “Wash you, make you clean; 
put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; 
seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 

III. It will be well if all the social and 
civic duties taught by the prophets shall be 
studied again by modern teachers. If there 
was need for righteousness then, there is, if 
possible, greater need for it now. The Church 
will never fill its highest mission until its in- 
fluence shall permeate society, and influence 
politics. 

TV. The aim and purpose of democracy has 
been defined as “The diffusion of happiness, 
through the development of character, by a 
process of gradual growth, the secret of which 
ig the indwelling of God in humanity, the end 
of which is the brotherhood of man.” 

V. There are only two kinds of government 
in the world: One where the individual is the 
subject; and the other where the individual 
is the citizen. This second kind of government 
is increasing, and the first kind is losing. The 
citizen idea shall be victorious, and the subject 
shall fail—Rev. W. H. Anderson, D. D. 


The Christian And His Ballot. (44) 
Luke 19:41-48. 

Once during Christ’s ministry, the Herodians 

approached him and asked him, saying: 
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“Teacher, what thinkest thou? Is it lawful to 
give tribute to Caesar or not?” Back of that 
apparent simple and reasonable question was 
a malignant design; they desired to ensnare 
him in his talk. Jesus saw their wicked pur- 
pose, yet he never flinched in the face of it. 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caes- 
ar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,” 
was his candid reply. This answer is the wisest 
ever given to a perplexing question, and con- 
tains the true theory of Church and State in a 
nutshell. Both are of divine origin and author- 
ity. The Church is concerned with the eternal 
welfare of men; the State with their temporal 
relations. 

The November election is at hand. 
man and woman ought to vote. 

I. Wherever the right to vote is given, it 
ought to be exercised. To fail to do so is al- 
most a crime. 

II. The next and most important thing to do 
is to vote right. The duty and privilege of 
every elector is to vote for good men and 
measures, so that the welfare of the community 
and nation, the public and private weal of 
each individual citizen, may be promoted. 

III. The privilege of the franchise includes 
a grave responsibility. Public policies and 
private interests are shaped and fostered by its 
influence. The ballot is the maker of men and 
nations. It should be used at every election, 
especially when great moral and econumic 
issues are pending, but not without care and 
prayer, that the right may have the benefit of 
its power.—R. T. 


Every 


Christian Citizenship. 
Isa. 62:1-7. 

A Christian man is Christian in everv place 
and moment and department of his life. Hs 
is just as much a Christian man when he is 
asleep and unconscious as when he is awake 
and active; just as a profane and infidel man 
is infidel and profane and wicked even in the 
silent watches of the night. 

The Christian man is Christian when he eats 
and when he drinks and in whatsoever he does, 
for he lives unto the Lord, and whatever he 
does he seeks to do it just as God would have 
ae to do it, and so for the honor and glory of 

od. 

It follows, as the night the day, that such a 
man will discharge his public duties as a citi- 
zen conscientiously, and in the love and fear 
ef God. He will try to do his duty in relation 
to his country as God would have him to do it. 
He will be concerned with the well-being of 
the land in which he lives, and will pray and 
work for its true advancement. 

I. One conception of good citizenship is that 
of living a biameless life, in integrity and obe- 
dience to the laws. Of course, one is not a 
good citizen if he is a law breaker and crim- 
inal; if he is dishonest and a disturber of the 
peace. 

: IJ. But one may go much further than this 
in the promotion of his country’s welfare. He 
may seek to have evil things rooted out of so- 
ciety and the life of the community. He may 
seek for true reforms. He may work for bet- 


(45) 


ter conditions in the life and work of the peo-- 


ple. He may make himself felt as a moral and 
uplifting force. 


Ill. But one may go still further than this, 
in trying to make the people better. The work 
of enlightening and educating the people is a 


very important department of good citizenship. — 


The promotion of public schools and of other 
educational influences and institutions is great- 
ly desirable in the general uplift of the entire 
community. 

IV. There is a higher manifestation of good 
citizenship than even seeking for education 
and intellectual enlightenment and informa- 
tion. This is in the promotion of true religion. 
In religion is the true safety, uplift and well- 
being of a people or nation, as well as of an 
individual. He who would befriend and save 
his nation must see that the influences of true 
religion are diffused among the people. 

It was said by George Washington that the 
man who ignored morality and religion could 
lay no claim to being a true patriot. 


* 


Christian Democracy (46) 


“One is your Teacher, and all ye are breth- 
ren.” ' Matt.) 23:8. 

When America went to war the habits of 
thousands of people were revolutionized. Girls 
who had spent most of their time in social friv- 
olities suddenly found themselves doing Red 
Cross work, going to the front as nurses, serv- 
ing in heroic ways for the relief of distress at 
home and “over there.” 

One of these transformations occurred in 
a young woman who had been a butterfly ot 
fashion, living in a town near one of the great 
military camps. With other girls of her set 
she ministered to the social needs of the sol- 
dier boys, inviting them to her home for Sun- 
day dinner, entertaining them at the Rota 
Club, and entertaining them as social equals. 
Many of these boys were college-bred and 
were handsome and attractive in their uni- 
forms. 

After the armistice was signed, a wave of 
reaction swept over many hearts and the ten- 
sion of suspense was followed by a return to 
old selfish habits. Many of the boys in the 
camp came into the town, after their discharge 
from military service, seeking work. 

One young woman who had nobly served oth- 
ers during her brief apprenticeship in unself- 
ishness one day came out of the kitchen where 
she had gone to give an order to a servant, 
and said to her mother, “What do you think, 
mother! I found Lieutenant B delivering 
our groceries! He said he had worked his way 
through college before he enlisted for the 
officers’ training camp, and he took the first job 
he could find! I invited him to come to din- 
ner next Sunday.” 

“You must not do that!” the mother said 
sharply. “Go back and excuse yourself from 
such an invitation. He is not in our setl.” 

“But we had him here several times, mother! 
He is in every way worthy.” 

_ “It is not the same,” said the mother. 

“You mean, mother, that the overalls are not 
as good as the uniform?” 

Alas for our boasted American democracy! 
The boy in overalls did did not dine next Sun- 
day with the American family. Of what use 
is all this talk about making the world safe 
for democracy if we have none of it ourselves! 
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“For all ye are brethren,” said the Master.— 
Rey. Charles M. Sheldon, D. D. 


The New Citizen (47) 
It is rather amusing to hear men who deny 
that women are competent to vote urge women 
to teach children the principles of citizenship. 
How can women do that if they are not com- 
petent to exercise the rights of citizenship? 
Behold her, the New Citizen. 
She comes, with calm assurance of her place, 
To sit at this, the nation’s council table. 
Who is she? 
This is she who, the long ages through, 
Unfailing, weariless, and unafraid. 
Has shared with men the heat and burden of 
the day. : 
Can she be trusted? 
When to earth God sent his only Son, 
In whose arms was he laid? 
Whose was the breast that nourished him? 
—KHdith B. Allen. 


Patriotism. (48) 
Patriotism is defined as the desire to serve 
one’s country-—a passion to better the condition 
of one’s country. Patriotism is usually associ- 
ated with “devotion to the flag,’ with war and 
all its horrors. But these are only two of 
innumerable ways in which one may serve his 
country. He may strive to make it a country 
of more abundant and accessible opportunity, 
a country of better homes, of greater happiness, 
of fewer graves rather than more. This would 
be a lofty and most commendable patriotism. 
But the highest possible type of patriotism is 
that which strives to make a country a better 
place of abode for those who are to live in it 
hereafter, because such patriotism is unselfish, 
there is no hope of “glory,” salary, or pension 
in it. It is the kind of patriotism best calcu- 
lated to meet the approval of the God of na- 
tions. SS 
Some Guiding Principles for Christian Voters. 


(49) 
Washington: “Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair. The 


event is in the hand of God.” 

Lincoln: “I am not bound to win, but [ 
am bound to be true. I am not bound to suc- 
ceed, but I am bound to live up to the light I 
have. Stand with anybody that stands right. 
Stand with him while he is right, and part 
with him when he goes wrong.” 

Charles Sumner: ‘Where principle is, there 
is my party.” 

Hon. J. W. Longley, Attorney General of 
Nova Scotia: “It would be the greatest bless- 
ing that could be conferred upon our institu- 
tions if in every one of the 215 constituencies 
of Canada there were a hundred men who did 
not care a button about party, and voted as 
they thought was right and proper in the in- 
terests of the country.” 

Roosevelt: “If a candidate be corrupt, then 
refuse, under any plea of party expediency, 
under any consideration, to refrain from smit- 
ing him with the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon.” 

Osear S. Straus: “I wear no man’s collar 
and I would rather go down to defeat than 
be elected with either Mr. Barnes or Mr. 
Murphy on my back.” 


Cast Your Vote. (50) 
There are good Christians who do not vote 
because they feel hopeless. Some of them think 
that wrong and selfish interests are sure to 
prevail, and others that human improvement 
is to be effected, so far as it can be effectea 
at all, in other ways than by legislation and 
government. As to the first of these grounds 
of despondency, is there not a great deal more 
to give us hope than men had ten years ago? 
The American people are resolved to do in 
their government the things that are right 
and that will serve the whole people, and they 
are carrying out their resolution. That they 
can’t do everything by legislation is perfectly 
true. The greatest work to be done cannot 
be done at the ballot box. But whatever 
can be done there to stop evil and to promote 
righteousness should be done.—S. S. Times. 


Your Ballot This Fall. (51) 

Your ballot is a grave responsibility. This is 

God’s world, and as surely as God lives you 

will be called to account for every ballot. Ig- 

norance will not excuse you, it is your busi- 
ness to know. 


Patriotic Principles, (52) 

To be a good patriot, one must consider his 
countrymen as God’s creatures, and himself 
as accountable for his acting toward them.— 
Bishop Berkeley. ; 

Every man who is in the vigor of life ought 
to serve his country in whatever line it re- 
quires and he is fit for—George Washington. 

To be American is to understand and love 
American institutions, the American mission, 
American liberty, American principles and in- 
terests, and to use with a free and manly spirit 
the advantages of American citizenship to ad- 
vance the cause of religion and civilization.—- 
O. A. Brownson. 

The Campaign. (53) 
old issues, same old game; 
old charges, same old blame; 
appeal to shop and farm, 
old viewing with alarm. 


Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 


old roorbacks, rooring back; 
spellbinding, too, alack; 
old racket, far and wide; 
old pointing out with pride. 


Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 


old tariff, same old roar; 
old foeman to the fore; 

old fussing, same old broil, 
old horny-handed toil. 


Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 


old bluffing, same old fears; 
old hisses, same old cheers; 
old boasting for effect, 
old little to expect. 
Culture of Public Spirit. (54) 
How shall public spirit be cultivated? By a 
sensible knowledge of affairs. I know good 
people who no longer read the newspapers, 
they do not like the daily rehash of evil. True, 
the “rehash” is overdone, but it seems to me 
the part of a coward to refuse to look things 
straight in the face. Jesus saw all. He came 
to destrey the works of the devil; and he had 


Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
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to face these works in order to know what he 
was to destroy. If we are to have fellowship 
with his sufferings (and those sufferings were 
on account of sin), we must frankly and steadi- 
ly face the evil in order to deal with it. The 
suppression of the facts of evil has never 
worked anything but evil in the history of hu- 
manity. Turning on the light always makes 
the hidden workers of darkness fly to their 
holes. The wicked love darkness—and we 
should not have tellowship with darkness. No, 
no; discover the sore spots, know the evils 
that are about you—and then you will be able 
to act intelligently —Rev. W. H. Geistweit, D.D. 


Your Ballot. (55) 

We are responsible not only for our own 
ballots, but for all the others that we can in- 
fluence for good. 

The casting of a ballot is only the culmina- 
tion of a long investigation and discussion that 
should precede it. 

The man for whom I vote is to represent 
me, and no one but a Christian should be al- 
lowed to represent a Christian. 

This is God’s nation as well as ours, and the 
first thought of a Christian patriot should be 
to ask how God wants it conducted. 

The ballot is our Magna Charta, freeing us, 
if we use it aright, from all tyranny and slay- 
ery. 

The ballot is the symbol of citizenship as the 
flag is the symbol of the country; and, like the 
flag, it is worth no more than we make it 
worth.—Rey. A. R. Wells, D.D. 


Prayer, Piety, and Politics, (56a) 
A well-known politician, a State Senator, 
said recently when explaining in public why 


he was going to cut his party candidate for 
Governor and vote for the other candidate: 
“T try to Ccarryemy, religion into my politics, 
and vote conscientiously; and I never cast a 
vote in the Senate that I do not ask God to 
guide me aright in voting.” 

IT have an impression that that man is not of 
my religious faith, and I know he doesn’t be- 
long to my political party, but I would trust 
him anywhere if he thus mingles prayer and 
politics. 

At a recent college celebration the question 
of good citizenship was being discussed in an 
open forum. A college president and a pro- 
fessor had darkened counsel with many words 
and little common sense, as it seemed to me, 
belittling ‘‘public-mindedness,” saying that in 
these days there was no accepted theory of the 
universe and no worth-while philosophy relat- ~ 
ing to public affairs — dismal, pessimistic 
speeches, both of them. 

Then a plain-looking man arose, and intro- 
duced himself as a politician and a farmer. He 
claimed that good citizenship and public-mind- 
edness were vastly important, that religion was 
a necessary part of good citizenship, and that a 
man who followed Jesus Christ is the best 
citizen. 

That little speech cleared the murky atmos- 
phere, and gave the audience a ray of hope for 
the future. I was glad to learn afterwards that 
the “farmer politician” practices what he 
preaches; that he is a leader in his legislature, 
has stood for the right on prohibition and every 
great moral issue, and has practically reformed 
his party and redeemed it from the clutches 
of the old party hacks. 

All honor to the men who mingle prayer and 
piety with their politics.—Pilgrim. 


Decision Day 


There is wisdom, there is strategy in evan- 
gelism. Follow pastors, why not begin the 
work of the year with a vital, well-planned-for 
and well-prepared-for Decision Day? Let it 
be a time of new decisions for Christ; but also 
a time of newly enlisting Christians in work 
for Christ. Christ proposed to capture the 
world by a campaign of personal evangelism. 
“Beginning at Jerusalem.” In a certain com- 
munity of 2,700 people, where there were only 
two churches, whose combined membership was 
284, one pastor determined to make a com- 
plete constituency roll on the basis of his 
membership of 224. Imagine his feelings when 
the list was complete and he discovered there 
were 2,149 people in that community who were 
his legitimate unsaved constituency—and this 
m a community where it was supposed there 
was little evangelistic work to be done. 


Christ not only began a campaign of personal 
evangelism—he trained a small group of dis- 
ciples, communicated his purpose and passion 
to them; then he entrusted his program of 
evangelistic conquest to this group. If that 
method is followed in America today there can 
be but one result: a steady growing Kingdom 
in strength and size. 


If a pastor will secure the evangelistic facts 
of his parish; then from an inner circle of 


workers, just as he did; communicate to them 
the passion of his own spiritual concern for 
the people without Christ; then commit the 
program of evangelistic conquest to laymen 
under pastoral direction, the Jerusalem plan 
of Christ will prove efficient anywhere. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. 

Done Suddenly: 2 Chron. 33:26. 

An Invitation Slighted: “But they made 
lieht of it. Wtattec2so: 

An Open Confession: “I will declare what 
he hath done for my soul.” Psa. 66:16. 

Christ’s Call for You: “The Master is Come 
and calleth for thee.” John 11:28. 


The Joy of Religion: “Rejoice evermore.” 
1 Thess. 5:16. 


(56b) 


Seeking the Lord Our Immediate Duty: “It 
is time to seek the Lord.” Hosea 10:12. 

When to Believe: “Choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve.” Josh. 24:15. 


The Feast Prepared: “Come for all things 
are now ready.” Luke 14:17. 

The Spirit of Adoption: “And because ye 
are sons, God hath sent forth his spirit into 
your hearts, crying Abba, Father.” Gal. 4:6. 

Following God: “Be ye therefore followers of 
God as dear children.” Eph. 5:1. 
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Look, and Be Saved: “Look unto me, and 
be ye saved, all the ends of the earth: for I am 
God, and there is none else.” Isa. 45:22. 

Now Is the Aecepted Time: 2 Cor. 6:2. Now 
is God’s time. Now is the right time. Now is 
the best time. Now is the only time. 


Our Warrant for Coming to Christ: Rev, 


22:17. “Whosoever will.” Invited to come. 
Entreated to come. Commanded to come. As- 
sured of salvation if we come. 

A Kind ot Revival Needed. (57) 


“O Lord, revive thy work.’ Heb. 3:2. 

Everybody knows that there is something 
wrong in the world, and that something ought 
to be done as soon as possible to make what 
is wrong right. We seem to be coming to a 
general agreement as to what our country and 
the world need, which is a genuine revival 
of true religion. We believe in a revival of 
business and of industry. We do not want a 
revival of interest in religion, but what we 
actually need is a revival of religion itself. 

I. From a spiritual viewpoint, the kind of 
revival we need now is a revival born of the 
Holy Ghost—a revival that is not born of the 
spirit of man but of the Spirit of God. 

II. It must be a revival that comes down 
in answer to prayers that go up. Wesley 
prayed and England was revived; Knox prayed 
and Scotland was revived, and only as we pray 
will America be revived. 

Ili. It must also be a revival of faith in the 
Bible as the Word of God and faith in Christ 
as the Son of God and Saviour of the world. 

IV. On the human side, we want a revival 
that will affect the official boards of the 
Church; increase the attendance of the church 
members, enlarge their spirit of generous giv- 
ing, and inspire them to increased activity in 
service.—Rey. W. W. Bustard. 


The Constituency Roll. (58) 

Many churches have made a constituency 
roll, including the name of every person in the 
community for whom the churca is personally 
responsible. They have used their group or- 
ganization to gather this information. 

They have organized their personal work 
band, including in it all the leaders of their 
groups, the teachers of Sunday School classes, 
the officers of the young people’s society, and 
as many of their men as could be enrolled. 
They have given these thorough training, and 
have assigned them the names of the con- 
stituency roll, taking account of natural affilia- 
tions. 


A Drive for Souls. (59) 

At this time, when the hearts of multitudes 
are praying for a great spiritual revival, it 
may be helpful to review the revivals of the 
past, to note how they originated and what 
they accomplished. The whole history of the 
Christian Church is one of successful revivals. 
Without these periodical awakenings it would 
never have made the spiritual progress it did. 
In these sordid days, when multitudes are 
bent on the acquisition of wealth, the indulg- 
ence of extravagance, and the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, there are many who belittle revivals. 
They assert that they are things of the past— 


out of date and unsuited to the needs of the 
modern age. Even in some of the churches, 
we hear such mistaken teachings. There are 
pastors who regard the revival as an intrusion 
upon the calm of their church life, with its 
formalities and proprieties. They will join in 
a “drive” for any one of a multitude of good 
causes, but never in a drive for souls. 

As we look back on history we see how even 
the Exodus itself was in a large sense a re- 
vival. Israel, blind and besotted in its bond- 
age, hugged its flesh-pots and had no vision of 
the future. Even after it had started across 
the wilderness, its faith needed constant re- 
newing. 

Pentecost, which has been called the com- 
mencement of the new era of organized Chris- 
tianity, was essentially a revival. The whole 
ministry of Jesus was preparatory work for the 
upbuilding of his Church on earth, and the re- 
vival came as he had promised, with the Pente- 
costal enduement of power. 

The time has come when the Church must 
go to God for itself, before it can go to God for 
a lost world. Prayerless churches are power- 
less churches—from God’s point of view—no 
matter how full of “good works.” 


How Do You Count? (60) 

“He brought him unto Jesus.” John 1:42. 

A gentleman was traveling in England on a 
coaching trip. Sitting on the box with the 
driver, he noticed one of the leaders that 
seemed to be shirking his part of the work. 
“That horse does not seem to draw much,” he 
remarked to the driver. “Not an inch, sir,” 
was the reply. ‘‘Why do you have him, then?” 
“Well, you see, sir, this here’s a four-horse 
coach, and he counts for one of ’em.” The 
early disciples were fishers of men; are we? 
Or do we shirk the work and count only in the 
dress-parade? 

Jesus the Soul- Winner (61) 
John 4:35-42. 

How wisely and tactfully our Lord went 
about the work of soul-winning. He antici- 
pated all this woman’s objections, met her 
every inquiry, satisfied all her longings, and 
won to himself the confidence and love of her 
heart. Companionship with him will make us 
wise to win souls.—Rev. Joseph W. Kemp. 


A Boy’s Words. (62) 
A fourteen-year-old boy from a missionary 
school, while on a visit to some friends, went 
into a village temple one afternoon, and there 
found a feeble old man passing from idol to 
idol, and praying and offering incense sticks. 
The boy’s heart was touched by the sight, and 
tears rolled down his cheeks. At last he went 
up to the old man and said, “Would you mind 
a boy speaking to you? I am young; you are 
old.” The man was not offended, and after 
some conversation the lad told him the story 
of God’s love. The man’s heart was melted 
as he listened. ‘Boy,” he said, “I have never 
heard such words before.’ He took the lad 
home with him, so that his wife might hear the 
wonderful story. And these two were led to 
the Saviour before they ever saw or heard of 
a missionary.—The Quiver. 
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All or Nothing. (68) 
“My son, give me thine heart.” Prov. 23:26. 
There is a story of a colored man who came 
to a watchmaker and gave him the hands of a 
clock, saying, “I want yer to fix up dese hands. 
Dey jest doan’ keep no mo’ kerrec’ time for 
mo’ den six monfs.” “Where is the clock?” 
answered the watchmaker. “Out at de house 
on Injun Creek.” ‘But I must have the cloek.” 
“Didn’t I tell yer dar’s nuffin’ de matter wid 
the clock ’ceptin’ de han’s? And I done 
brought ’em to yer. You jes’ want the clock 
so you can tinker with it and charge me a lig 
price. Give me back dem han’s.” Foolish 
as this man was, his caution is very like that 
of people who try to regulate their life without 
being made right on the inside. And their 
reason for not putting themselves into the 
hands of the Lord is very similar to the reason 
the colored man gave. They are afraid the 
price will be too great. They say, “We only 
wish to avoid this or that habit.” But the 
Master Workman says, “I cannot regulate the 
hands unless I have the heart.”—Christian 
Herald. 


Immediately. (64) 

“Immediately.” Matt. 4:22. 

There are times when if we do not answer 
God’s call immediately the opportunity is gone 
forever, leaving a lifelong regret. As I passed 
through a pleasant street God told me to give 
his message to an old man who was sitting on 
a lawn. I thought I might be mistaken, and 
passed on to take a car, but found I had no 
money, so returned and spoke to him. Some 
ladies who were on the veranda, hidden by 
vines, began to talk to me, and I knew they 
would hear all I said. I had been told that 
one should not ask a person if he were a 
Christian, or invite him to come to Christ, 
when others were present, as it might do more 
harm than good. I sat on the steps and talked 
with the ladies about the life hid with Christ 
in God, but the old man went away, and in a 
few hours was struck by an express train and 
was killed immediately. I then learned he was 
not a Christian.—N. C. Alger. 


Now! Now! (65) 
The steamship “Central America,” on a voy- 
age from New York to San Francisco, sprung 
a leak in mid-ocean. A vessel seeing her sig- 
nal of distress bore down toward her and the 
captain of the rescue ship cried, “Let me take 
your passengers on board now.” But it was 
night and the commander of the “Central 
America” feared to send his passengers away 
in the darkness, and, thinking they could keep 
afloat a while longer, replied, “Lie by till morn- 
ing.” About an hour and a half later. her lights 
were missed. All on board perished, because 
it was thought they could be saved better at 
another time. “Now is the accepted time.” 


The Word in the Word. (66) 
“And Philip opened his mouth, and begin- 
ning from this Scripture, preached unto him 
Jesus.”—Acts 8:35. 
Some time ago one of my friends went out 
with a little boy who was leading him across 
the common from the railway station to the 


_ My friend said to him, “Go to Sunday 
eae? veyes.” “What did your teaccher 
talk about last Sunday afternoon? Oh, he 
was talking about Jacob.” “And what did he 
take the Sunday before?” “Oh, he was talk- 
ing about prayer.” “Well, did your teacher — 
talk about Jesus?” “Oh, no,” said the little 
fellow, “that’s at the other end of the book. 
Now I hold that Jesus is not at the other end 
of the Book, but he is all through the Book, 
and every chapter and every verse and every 
incident may somehow be made a road to 
jesus.—F. B. Meyer. 


Follow Me. (67) 

“And Jesus saith unto him, Follow me.” 
John 1:48. 

Once, when Bishop Phillips Brooks was go- 
ing abroad, he was met one day on the deck 
of the vessel by a close personal friend who 
did not know the Bishop was on the ship. 
After exchanging words as to their plans when 
abroad, the Bishop’s friend jokingly remarked 
to him that he would better not try to bring 
back some new-fangled religion for fear he 
would have trouble at the custom-house. 
After a few moments’ thought the Bishop re- 
plied that if he ran into a religion new enough 
to be popular there would be no “duties” at- 
tached to it. The religion of Jesus has some 
real duties attached to it. Jesus says: “Fol- 
low me.”—Dr. Hugh Black. 


“Count On Me.” (69) 

A cellege student who was uninterested in 
art, was once persuaded by his mother to Visit 
an art gallery to view the painting of the “Man 
of Galilee.’ After viewing it from every 
angle, an attendant who had observed how 
earnestly and with what great interest he had 
studied the picture, said to him—‘‘Great pic- 
ture, isn’t it?” “Yes, it is a great picture and 
is well named the “Man of Galilee.” 

Then the student again softly stepped up to 
the painting and said, “Oh man of Galilee, if I 
can, in any way, help you to do your work in 
the world, you can count on me! 

May there be a response in our hearts as we 
look to the Christ. Will he be able to count 


on us? 

Immediately. (70) 
“Immediately—I sent to thee.” Acts 10:33. 
One word reveals the man. He did not dilly 

dally about his soul’s welfare. When Roose- 


velt was president he said that when he wanted 
a thing done he sent for a soldier. That is 
how he got the Panama Canal dug. The ear- 
nest man never delays. This type of man com- 
pels success. Never loses a moment in attend- 
ing to things, especially in matters of the 
soul (2 Cor. 6:2; Eccl. 9:10). General Frank 
P. Blair, after, listening to a sermon in a 
Fifth Avenue, New York, church, stood up be- 


-fore the congregation and said, “I want to ac- 


cept Jesus Christ as my Saviour here and now, 
and confess him before men.” That was the 
splendid soldier for you. Cornelius sent 
for his friends. In Washington, Secretary of 
State Lansing invited Billy Sunday to his 
house to tell the old, old story, and he sent for 
his friends in the official life of the capital. 
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Cornelius was the “big man” of Caesarea. He 
was a Roman, rich and influential. You may 
be sure all the invited ones were there. Cor- 
nelius is one of the most refreshing men in 
the Book of Acts. Everybody likes him. And 
America is full of him, although here he doesn’t 
wear armor—that you can see.—R. 
Instantly, (71) 

An aviator told me recently that when you 
loop the loop in an airplane it is necessary to 
move the control stick in just the right direc- 
tion when you get to the point where you are 
upside down, in order to complete the loop. 
If you fail to do this, you begin to come down 
head first. 

Every day there are decisions that you and 
I have to make. They have to be made in- 
stantly. Make instant decision for Christ.—H. 


Come All. ; (72) 
A lawyer serving on a draft board had oc- 
casion to help a young immigrant man fill 
out his questionaire. He explained that as an 
alien he was entitled to claim exemption. The 
young man straightened himself, and with a 
high look replied: ‘When I came to America, 
I came all. If America needs Karl Klausen, 
Karl Klausen is ready.” Shall we not do as 
much for Christ—‘come all’?—Charles A. 
Brooks. 


“T Want You.” (73) 


A touching incident has been told of a sixteen- 
year-old girl who was a chronic invalid, and 
whose mother was a pleasure-loving woman 
who could not endure the idea of being much 
with the shut-in daughter. While the mother 
was traveling abroad in Italy, she remembered 
the coming birthday of her daughter, and sent 
her a rare and wonderful Italian vase. The 
trained nurse brought it to the girl, saying that 
her mother had sent it so carefully that it came 
right on her birthday. After looking at its 
beauty for a moment, the girl turned to the 
nurse and said, “Take it away, take it away. 
Oh, mother, mother, do not send me anything 
more; no books, no flowers, no vases, no pic- 
tures. Send me more. I want you, you!” 

Don’t give Christ things—only things. He 
wants you. “Son, daughter give me thy heart.” 
That daughter wanted her mother. She 
wanted her presence, her companionship, her 
love. Christ wants you. He wants you first 
of all. He wants your yielding heart; your 
confidence, your trust, your union with him. 
He wants your love, prompting him to give 
him the best possibilities you have. He says, 
“TJ want you, you.” Your heart full-given he 
knows all else will follow.—H. 


Let’s Get Him. (74) 

“A few days ago I was talking with an un- 
happy, mentally groping veteran of the A. E. 
F.,” says R. D. Henkel. “He was one of the 
last contingent to return from overseas:. ‘I’ve 
been away a couple o’ years,’ he said, ‘and I 
got a kinda new idea. Before I went away I 
thought things in this old country of ours were 
just about right; never could be improved on. 
But now I get worried. I know you will say 
IT been over there so long I got the European 


angle and am just copying them when they say: 
“All the Yankees think about is money.” But 
ain’t that pretty much right? Hit most any of 
the folks here at home in the pocketbook and 
you hit a mighty tender spot. What they need 
is a little more of the spirit of the boys who 
did the job in France; you know, ‘Hey, fellows, 
there’s a buddy out there in trouble. Let’s F240) 
get him.’ And you went, regardless of Jerry. 
I been in churches since I got back, morning 
and evening, and I’ve heard some good ser- 
mons, but not one of them showed me the con- 
gregation was sittin’ up listening for the whis- 
per to ‘Let’s go get him.’” 

This boy was measuring the folks at home 
by the standards of unselfish devotion to com- 
rades that are brought out on the battlefield. 
But was he so far wrong? A new sense of re- 
sponsibility is spreading through the Church 
and through the devoted members of the 
Church. With awakened consciousness of this 
responsibility is coming a demand that it be 
manfully shouldered and that each member 
shall become instinct with the “Let’s get him” 
spirit.—H. 


Joining the Church. (75) 

There are five cardinal attitudes which 
should be sustained by every member of the 
church. In one sense “religion is a question 
of attitude’—attitude to sin, attitude to guilt, 
attitude to Christ, attitude to Christian life, and 
attitude to the Church. 

The five questions are as follows: 

1. Do you believe and realize that you are 
a sinner in the sight of God? 

2. Do you in your heart repent of your sins 
and desire to turn away from them? 

3. Do you accept and rest, upon Jesus Christ, 
God’s Son, as your personal Saviour? 

4. Do you desire and purpose by God’s help 
to live a Christian life? 

5. Are you willing to be governed by this 
Church as long as you are a member of it? 

The important matter is for each applicant 
for membership to confront these facts about 
himself. The criticism is frequently made that 
it is “too easy to get into the church.” If one 
honestly answers these five questions in the 
affirmative, it shows a very decided state of 
mind and fixed purposes. It is very impor- 
tant to have a clear understanding as to what 
church membership implies.—Rev. W. M. An- 
derson, D.D. 


Sermon Outline. 
Matt. 14:30. “Lord save me.” 
ist—Save me from fear and unbelief. 
2nd—Save me from saying unkind things 
about anyone or to anyone. 

3rd—Save me from scolding and fault-find- 
ing. i 
itn dave me from being a participator in 
evil deeds with wicked men. 

5th—Save me from being a stumbling-block 
to others. 

A Word to the Sinners. , 

ist—He will hear you when you call on him. 
He did Peter. 

29nd—Do not wait until too late before you 
call. Peter saw his condition and cried out 


for help. 
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The Bankruptcy of Religion. 

“Behold the Lord’s hand is not shortened, 
that it cannot save; neither his ear heavy, 
that it cannot hear.” Isa. 59:1. 

Wherever this Gospel is received it most as- 
suredly does its blessed work. It will always 
do what most needs to be done; it will change 
bad blood into good blood, and a foul life 
into a life shining with the purity and beauty 
of the Lord. One of the last things I saw be- 
fore I left the shores of England was a news- 
paper placard bearing only one item—‘The 
Bankruptey of Religion!” 

I. Yes, but the bankruptcy of what religion? 
There are many things which have gone bank- 
rupt during the last few years. A merely nom- 


inal Christianity has gone bankrupt. A blood- 
less church has gone bankrupt. A _ pietistic 
professionalism has gone bankrupt. All bare 


formalities have gone bankrupt. All these have 
been pitilessly exposed, and their lockers have 
been shown to be empty. But Christianity 
bankrupt? The Christ a bankrupt? Where 
have his resources ended, and in what dire 
need has his sacrificial blood been used in 
vain? Men and women, I know that in the 
august and tremendous endowment of our own 
free-will we can defy our God, and we can shut 
his saving power out of our lives. But if a 
man refuses to drink of a medicinal spring, 
have the healing waters failed? Is the spring 
a bankrupt becauseeI decline to draw its treas- 
ure? Has my Lord lost his redeeming ministry 
because I encounter him with a stubborn will? 
Is Christ bankrupt because I refuse his wealth? 

II. I plead with you to consult those who 
have played the game. Ask those who live 
at the spring; have the waters failed? Ask 
those who call regularly at the bank; is it 
bankrupt? Ask those who have brought their 
sin to the Lord; has his blood lost its virtue, 
and has his holy love lost its glorious crown? 
Bankruptcy? Why, there are people in this 
congregation who have been to the bank this 
morning and they have received the very treas- 
ures of grace. They presented their draft and 
it was gloriously honored. This holy money is 
still in currency; God’s forgiveness, God’s 
strength, God’s consolation, God’s peace, God’s 
joy, and all the marvelous and manifold wealth 
of eternal love—Rey. J. H. Jowett, D.D. 


Between Jerusalem and Jericho. 


“But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was; and when he saw him he 
had compassion on him, and went to him and 
bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine 
ere set him on a own beast, and brought him 
oO an inn, and took ime 
ow care of him. Luke 

Instead of looking at the incident as a whole 
we confine attention to the condition of the 
injured man. The great point of the parable 
is to show who is our neighbor. Apart, how- 


es 


GREAT TEXTS AND THEIR TREATMENT 


ever, from that point there are some lessons 
pearing upon the general scheme of human 
life and the special treatment of individuals 
which may well be gathered. 


I. A certain man fell among thieves. Here 
is the black margin which surrounds civilized 
society. It is perhaps only a man here or there 
who may actually fall amongst thieves; but it 
is from individual men that we learn the true 
condition of the society which lies beyond us. 
But, listen!) The voice of one who is in dis- 
tress reaches us! He is only one, that is true; 
but from him, though lonely, we may learn 
that beyond the sunny circle of our own com- 
fort there is a dark rim of wicked conspiracy 
against all rights and joys. There is a bound- 
ary beyond which if a man step he will pass 
into the most aggravated form of barbarism. 


II. There came down a priest that way, as 
also a Levite and a Samaritan; so the escape 
of some is not to be taken as a condemnation 
of others. “All the four men went down the 
game road, yet only one of them was unfortun- 
ate. What a temptation for the three who 
escaped to say, “It must have been his own 
blame. We passed down the very same road, 
and did not hear so much as the fluttering of a 
leaf. We have no patience with men who are 
always getting into scrapes.” Want of pa- 
tience is no proof of virtue. Society is often 
curt with its unfortunates. You have passed 
safely down the roads of business, sociality, 
affliction. Do not turn your escape into a 
whip with which to scourge less fortunate 
people. 


III. The priest passed by on the other side, 
so did the Levite, the thing which is always 
being done by a negative and do-nothing re- 
spectability. There are two sides in life. The 
side on which men are dying; and “the other 
side.” We can choose our side. On the first 
side we shall find (1) something to shock our 
sensibilities; (2) something to interrupt our 
speed; (3) something to tax our resources. 
On the opposite side we shall find a clear path 
to infamy and the hell of eternal remorse! 


IV. The priest passed by, and so did the 
Levite, so sacred names are no guarantee for 
sacred services. Thou hast a name to live, 
and art dead. A name is a promise. A profes- 
sion is a responsibility. With what force o} 
application does this suggestion urge itself 
upon a Christian? By assuming the name of 
Christ we entitle necessitous and suffering so- 
ciety to entertain certain expectations and urge 
certain claims. There is no escape from this 
reasoning and no escape from the consequences 
except by perjury. 

V. But a certain Samaritan had compassion 
on him; there are unexpected sources of help 
in life. You have found it so in business. 
Others have found it so in sympathy. Others 
in periods of great perplexity. Thus reflection 
is of great practical value as showing (1) that 
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we all need help; (2) as protecting men from 
despair; (3) as showing that we ourselves may 
become the unexpected helpers of others. 

In the distribution of help we are not to be 
limited (a) by theological creeds; (b) nor by na- 
tional prejudices; (c) nor by personal dislikes. 
We are to help humanity as such. 

1. Life’is a perilous journey. : 

2. Lost men will never be saved by formal 
piety. 

3. The true Helper is the very Being whom 
we have offended. The teacher of this parable 
is the Exemplar of its beneficent doctrine. The 
teacher should always be the explanation of 
his own lesson.—P. 


What is Pharisaism? 

“For they, being ignorant of God’s right- 
eousness, and going about to establish their 
own righteousness, have not submitted them- 
selves unto the righteousness of God.” Rom. 
1023. 

Paul bears witness to the zeal of Israel in 
religious things. He says they were not in- 
different or careless. They had a “zeal of God,” 
but it was not intellectual, nor enlightened, nor 
scriptural. Thus it was rather a curse than a 
blessing to them. In one word, they were shut 
up to “self-righteousness,” a pharisaic spirit. 

I. What they did. “Going about to estab- 
lish.” 1. They trusted to their self-righteous- 
ness. Trusted to what they did for God; what 
they offered to him—the ritual services, alms, 
-prayers, etc. Matt. 23:23. 2. They sought to 


establish their own righteousness. By public 
profession, ostentatious worship, despising 
others. 3. They labored diligently to do this. 


“Going about.” They were zealous, active, la- 
borious. See Christ’s description, Matt. 23:15. 


II. What they did not do. They did not 
submit to “the righteousness of God.” 1. They 
did not accept God’s righteousness. 2. They 


did not realize God’s righteousness. God’s 
righteousness was to be not only on believers, 
but to be internal. A new heart and a right 
spirit. So Christ taught Nicodemus. 3. They 
did not see the extent of God’s righteousness. 
They looked to the letter only. Christ showed 
the spirituality of the Divine law. 4. They did 
not bow down to God’s righteousness. To his 
gracious and righteous Word, but rejected it; 
to his Holy Spirit, but grieved it, and continued 
ignorant, unbelieving, and self-excluded. 

Ill. The cause of their self-righteousness. 
“But being ignorant.” This ignorance, 1. Was 
willful. 
knowledge, prophecy and the Gospel. 2. It was 
persistent. They continued so. Hated the 
knowledge that came by Jesus. Would not 
hear. 3. It was their destruction. A _ false 
righteousness could not save them. They could 
not see the kingdom of God, nor, of course, 
enter therein. 

Every kind of knowledge is not enough. Nor 
every kind of labor. Righteousness of state, 
justification. Righteousness of nature, by the 
renewal of the heart. Righteousness of life, 
by holy obedience to thé Divine. will.—B. 


Even in Sardis. 

“Even in Sardis.” Rev. 3:4. 
These words occurring in the course of a 
general condemnation are peculiarly suggest- 


They had the means of light and’ 


ive. “Thou hast a name that thou livest, and 
art dead.” “I have not found-thy works per- 
fect before God.” “If thou wilt not watch, I 
will come on thee as a thief.” It is in connec- 
tion with such words that we find the expres- 
sion, “Even in Sardis.” “Thou hast a few 
names even in Sardis which have not defiled 
their garments.” 

I: “Even in Sardis.” Then it is possible to 
be true and faithful under the most discourag- 
ing circumstances. The general condition of 
Sardis was most corrupt. The moral air was 
poisonous. There was hardly any occasion for 
hypocrisy, for men gloried in their shame. Yet 
even in Sardis there were a “few who had not 
defiled their garments.” It is possible, then, 
for a few to be faithful even when the majority 
are sons of Belial. It is something to know 
this. “Lives of great men all remind us, we 
may make our lives sublime.” 1. Young man 
with bad companions. 2. Solitary Christian 
in household. 

II. “Even in Sardis.” Then even in the 
worst condition there may be some redeeming 
features. Before the flood there was a Noah. 
In the cities of the plain there was a Lot. In 
the most corrupt times there have been some 
who have stirred themselves to take hold upon 
God. The same thing holds good—1. In rela- 
tion to personal character—in the worst man 
there is surely something divine. 2. In rela- 
tion to families. 3. In relation to communities. 
Look for the best features. 

Ill. “Even in Sardis.” Then God never 
confounds the godly few with the ungodly 
many. Think of the profane being in the pro- 
portion of a thousand to one: Is there not a 
temptation to hurl judgment upon such a com- 
munity indiscriminately? Who could have pa- 
tience to find the one true heart amongst a 
thousand rebels? 

God does not start his processes from the 
side of the wicked, but from the side of the 
good. Instances: Abraham and Sodom. Jo- 
seph and Potiphar. Paul in the storm. When 
Jericho perished Rahab was saved from the 
common ruin. When the Lord whom we seek 
shall suddenly come to his temple—the mes- 
senger of the covenant who is like refiner’s 
fire and like fuller’s soap—they that fear the 
Lord shall be gathered up like jewels which are 
above price, and they shall be spared as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him. Mal. 
Se alal 

1. If it is possible to be true and faithful 
under the most discouraging circumstances, 
what manner of men ought we to be who live 
under the most favorable circumstances? 
Where the garden is industriously cultivated, 
what ought the flowers to be? Where every 
possible facility is afforded, what ought the 
progress to be? Remember that prosperity 
has its temptations. Persecution has its noble 
martyrs. Indulgence has its inglorious sui- 
cides. 

2. If in the worst conditions there may be 
some redeeming features, in the best conditions 
may there not be some repulsive deforinities? 
In personal character? In family intercourse? 
In church relations? It ought not to be enough 
that we are good in the main. We should not 
rest upon excellences. There is wisdom in the 
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saying, “No man is stronger than his weakest 
point.” 

3. If God never confounds the godly with 
the ungodly many, neither will the ungodly 
few escape for the sake of the godly many. 
“Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall 
not go unpunished.” 

4. The righteous shall be rewarded. Those 
who were faithful “even in Sardis.”—P. 


Elements of Church Strength. 

“Put on thy strength, O Zion.” Isaiah 53:1. 

Some elements of a successful church in our 
times: 

I. Loyalty to the truth of God‘s Word. 
Bible teachings respecting salvation, character 
and duty are the standard by which the church 
is to be governed in accomplishing its mission. 
A church faithful to truth will be blessed by 
the truth. 

II. Intelligent Christian living. It is good 
to have and believe the truth. It is better to 
live it. The church that lives well will suc- 
ceed well. : 

III. Activity in service for Christ. 
church becomes strong by practice. Putting 
forth strength is the way to gain strength. 
The church that serves God he will honor. 
The working church wins. 

IV. Fidelity to the church. Fidelity to its 
worship, work, officers, membership, and its 
good name. 

V. Unity. “In union there is strength.” If 
unity and brotherly love prevail the church is 
irresistible. 

VI. Systematic and liberal giving. A church 
that gives will get. A liberal church is likely 
to be strong spiritually and every other way. 

Let us do everything we can that is right to 
make our church strong.—H. 


The Fool’s Vineyard. 

“T went by the field of the slothful, and by 
the vineyard of the man void of understanding; 
and lo, it was all covered with thorns, and 
nettles had covered the face thereof; and the 
stone wall thereof was broken down; then I 
saw and considered it well; I looked upon it, 
and received instruction.” Prov. 24:30-32. 

By such allusions the Bible constantly shows 
us how much the generations of mankind re- 
semble one another. In every age the slug- 
gard and the fool have had a place, as well as 
the laborer and the wise man. Let us see if 
many modern experiences have not been antici- 
pated by this dreary scene of the fool’s field. 

I. The scene shows that if we will not have 
flowers and fruits, we shall certainly have 
thorns and nettles. Understand, we cannot set 
aside the laws of nature. We cannot say to 
nature, “I am going to sleep, so you must stand 
still until I awake.” There is a law of growth 
in the very ground. Though we sit down and 
fold our hands slumbrously that great law 
will go steadily on and thorns and nettles shall 
show how inexorably it proceeds. It is the 
same with the character of man. We cannot 
simply do nothing. Life has its laws. We may 
pay them no heed, but they will assert them- 
selves notwithstanding and show by painful 
proofs that neglect is crime. 

1. A man may resolve not to cultivate his 


The 


mind. What then? Is his mind simply a 
blank? The weeds of false notions, the thorns 
and nettles of prejudice will prove his intel- 
lectual indolence. 

9. A man may neglect to cultivate his moral 
nature. He despises religious service and ex- 
hortation, He holds in contempt all ideas of 
self-control. He derides the suggestion that 
he should consider the religious aspects of the 
uncertain future. He says in one decisive sen- 
tence that he will have nothing to do with re- 
ligion. What then? Can he keep himself in a 
strictly negative condition? Is he at the end 
of ten years the innocent man that he proposed 
to himself to become. Look at his false ideas, 
his superstitions, his want of veneration, his 
superficial judgments, and see how far he has 
succeeded. 


Il. The scene shows that the sluggard and 
the fool cannot hide the results of their neglect. 
The results were observed and reported. We 
must see more or less of each other’s work. 
We are in the same world—a small and crowded 
world it is, too. We belong to one another. 
We hold mutual rights of inquiry. In short, 
we cannot hide ourselves from our fellow-men. 

1. We cannot confine the results of a wasted 
life within our own bounds. Case of the drunk- 
ard, spendthrift, ete. 

2. This being the case, we have not a right 
to do with what we call our own as we please. 
First of all there is nothing which we can 
strictly call our own. Life itself is not. It is 
a trust. We have to account for it in some 
eases even to our fellow-men. Society will 
not allow us to do what we please with our 
own. Let your garden become covered with 
weeds, those weeds come to seed, and when 
the seed is blown into other people’s gardens 
see if they do not protest. So with all other 
nuisances. Society claims a right of judgment. 
Public sentiment insists upon being respected. 

III. The scene shows how possible it is to 
be right in some particulars and to be griev- 
ously wrong in others. The legal right of the 
slothful man to the possession of the field un- 
disputed. The vineyard might have fallen into 
the hands of the fool by strictly lawful descent. 
So far so good. Yet possession was not fol- 
lowed by cultivation. It is not enough to 
possess; we must increase. (The man who had 
one talent.) You ought not to allow even a 
house to fall into decay. There is no right of 
abuse. Is that dog yours? Society will pro- 


‘test against its starvation or cruel treatment. 


You have not a right to be dirty, to be ignorant, 
to be careless of life; on that line no rights 
have ever been established. 

IV. The scene shows that even the worst 
abuses may be turned to good account. “Then 
I saw and considered it well. I looked upon 
it, and received instruction.” Tlie good man 
1S an example. The bad man is a warning. 
Keep your eyes open, and you will read moral 
lessons everywhere. 

1. You will see that the finest possessions 
may be wasted; property, talent, influence, op- 
portunity. There is no wealth which may not 
be absolutely frittered away. 2. You will see 
that wickedness always moves in the direction 
of destruction. It must do so. All indolence 


(Continued on page 66) 
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1 The Mid-Week Meeting. 
_Dr. F. B. Meyer, the famous London preacher, 
Said. not long ago: “Ags for prayer, I do not 
think much of kneeling on my knees, for I can- 
not do that by the hour now, but I do see more 
and more that prayer is not always asking for 
things; it is soaking one’s self in the Bible, 
bathing in it, talking to God.’ When people 
speak about prayer’s being answered, they usual- 
ly think of asking prayers. But prayer is not 
always petition. Prayer may be thanksgiving, 
It may be meditation. It may be praise. It may 
be just happy fellowship, the sense of God’s 
nearness, without words. It may be ‘adoration, 
worship. It may be simple conversation with 
God. Prayer in this large sense accomplishes 
much. It brings us peace. It stills the mind in 
trouble. It helps us to cast our burden on the 
Lord. It purges the soul of evil. It brings us 
into touch with God. These and many other as- 
pects of prayer should win our attention in this 
meeting. For while prayer accomplishes much 
in the world outside of us, it accomplishes even 
more in the world within the soul. Let us also 
look there for its effects.—C. E. World. 
* * * 
I. MEN WHO WERE NICKNAMED—THOMAS. 
John 11:16; 14:15; 20:24-29; 21:2. 
Expository Notes. 


There are several of the Bible characters who 
are referred to by a nickname, or by a phrase 


which has the significance of a nickname. Nick- 
names are sometimes given in derision, some- 
times with a sort of playful affection. Generally 


they are significant, embodying some fact in the 
history, or some characteristic, of the person so 
designated. 

One of the apostles is known to us as Thomas. 
There are four lists of the apostles. In each of 
the synoptic gospels Thomas is linked with Mat- 
thew, Matt. 10:3" Mark 3:18 Suulce 6715. In 
Acts 1:13 he is grouped with Philip. But that is 
all that the synoptics tell of him, his name, 
Thomas. All else that we know of him comes 
from the fourth gospel. When John refers to 
this man, he says, “Thomas, who is called Didy- 
mus.” A study of the dictionary discloses the 
fact that the second name is a Greek translation 
of the first, which is Hebrew, and John, writing 
for Greeks, introduces the Greek form of the 
word. 

The English translation of both is “twin.” 
So neither name is a personal name. Both are 
epithets, or nicknames. An ancient tradition 
says that his name was Judas. But this apostle 
in modern days has still another significant epi- 
thet applied to him. We know him as the 
“doubter”’ or “the doubting apostle.” 

John refers +9 Thomas seven times (Am. Rev. 
translation), our separate incidents. Three 
times he says, “Thomas, called Didymus.” Our 
phrase, “the doubting apostle,’ comes from the 
third incident. 

John 11:16. When Jesus would return to Jeru- 
salem after the death of Lazarus, putting him- 
self into the power of the Jews, Thomas dog- 
gedly says, “Let us also go, that we may die 
with him.” 

First of all. Thomas possessed an 
loyalty, an unshrinking devotion to Jesus. We 
should not dwell on Thomas the skeptic, until 
we have first realized the existence of Thomas, 
the loyal, the devoted follower of Jesus. 

The Expository Times says: ‘When the Scot- 
tish people signed the Solemn League and Co- 
venant in the troublous Stuart days, some of 
them signed their names with their blood, and 
added the words ‘Until Death.’ Well, when 
Thomas gave himself to the service of Christ, he 
gave himself absolutely, altogether, and for 
ever. When Thomas put his hand to the plough 
he never dreamed of turning back. When he 
enlisted amongst Christ’s followers, it was with 
the mental resolve that he was his ‘until death.’ 
And now death seemed to be the likely price of 
loyalty.” 


inflexible 


Richard Watson Gilder’s little poem breathes 
the spirit which possessed Thomas: 
If Jesus Christ is a man, 
And only a man, I say 
That of all mankind I cleave to Him, 
And to Him will I cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a God, 

And the only God, I swear 

I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air! 


John 14:5. In the “farewell discourse” in the 
upper room. Jesus talks to his disciples of going 
away from them. Peter asks where he is going. 
Jesus answers only by saying that they cannot 
follow now. Later he adds that they know the 
way. Thomas breaks in, saying that as they 
don’t know where he is going, how can they 
know the way? Thomas here is as outspoken as 
Peter, and no more dull to grasp the signifi- 
cance of Jesus’ words than was Peter. 

John 20:24-29. Thomas is absent when Jesus 
appears to the disciples in the evening of the 
day of the resurrection, and when they tell him 
about it, he is frankly sceptical. But then “the 
ten’ had scouted the story of the women earlier 
in the day, and that of the two travelers to 
Emmaus. Why should we fasten all the dis- 
belief on Thomas? To be sure, John is more 
definite in reporting the frank comments of 
Thomas upon the nature of the evidence required 
1o convince him. Mark and Luke only say that 
the disciples did not believe the “tales.” And 
the church through the centuries has forgotten 
the disbelief of “the ten” and remembered it of 
Thomas, and called him “the doubter.” Is this 
the result of John’s definite, vivid, concrete way 
of telling the facts? And is this a suggestion to 
preachers of the style that makes the hearer re- 
member their statements? 

The Expository Times concludes: “To call 
Thomas ‘the doubter,’ as if the sceptical mind 
was his chief characteristic, is not only not to 
do justice to him, it is to give us an absolutely 
distorted picture of him. For the chief-thing in 
Thomas was not his doubt. but his great and 
unshrinking loyalty to his Lord. 

“Thomas had not that triumphant and ex- 
ultant faith which in the deep midwinter can 
speak of the spring, and in the darkest night 
can be sure of the dawn, and in the day of re- 
action and defeat can be absolutely sure of vic- 
tory. Thomas was apt to allow the facts that 
were nearest, the dark, disturbing, distressing 
facts of the immediate present, to absorb his 
thought and fill his entire horizon, The visible 
blotted out the invisible. The hostile Jews blot- 
ted out the thought of God. ‘Let us also go, that 
we may die with him.’ That was why Jesus 
said to him, in that wonderful interview after 
the Resurrection, ‘Because thou hast seen me, 
thou hast believed; blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.*”’ 

* * * 
Il. MEN WHO WERE NICKNAMED— 
NICODEMUS. 
John S21, 25 7.D0s 192389. 
Expository Notes. 

All we know about Nicodemus is told us by 
John. Was he a special friend of the son of 
Zebedee? Did John introduce him to Jesus? Was 
John present at this first famous interview? 

John 3:1, 2. We know that Nicodemus was a 
Pharisee, a member of the Sanhedrin, probably 
a rich man. He enters the gospel story by vis- 
iting Jesus one evening. and, when he is men- 
tioned again. he is identified hy the phrase. “who 
came to Jesus by night.’”” Why did that fact so 


John? Did he come secretly, under 


impress g 
aver of the darkness, beeause of fear of the 
Jews? But the bitter hatred of the Jews for 


ioalst C hen 
Jesus was of later date. Or did he come t 
for the opportunity of a quiet, undisturbed, un- 
hurried conversation? So had John himself, not 
long before this, gone to the abode of Jesus late 
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in the afternoon and stayed through the re- 
mainder of the day, John 1:89. é 

One writer says that “night studies of the law 
were a great merit with the rabbis.” Did Nico- 
demus think to discover how learned and devoub 
was this unknown rabbi? 

Whatever his motive in coming, Jesus honored 
Nicodemus by telling him some of the deepest 
and most wonderful truihs concerning the rela- 
tion of man and God. Jesus must have recog- 
nized possibilities in Nicodemus. 

John 7:50. We next find Nicodemus in a 
meeting of the Sanhedrin more tnan two years 
later. The Temple police have returned without 
arresting Jesus, and justify themselves by the 
marvelous power of his words. ‘The Pharisees 
pour out their hatred of Jesus in words of bit- 
ter scorn for the ignorant multitude who are led 
astray by the Nazarene. Nitodemus quietly asks 
if a man can be condemned by the law without 
trial and chance for defense. They were sneering 
at the people as ignorant of the law. Nico- 
demus shows that either they were themselves 
ignorant of the law, or were openly defying it. 
They felt the sarcasm and answered with a 
sneer which is no argument. Nicodemus’ re- 
buke of the Pharisees was both skillful and ef- 
fective. 

Paul calls the Word of God a sword, a weapon 
for defense or attack. The modern man would 
do well to have a larger knowledge of the Book. 

John 19:39. As we first hear of Nicodemus 
at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry, we last see 
him at the-very end. After the death of Jesus, 
Joseph of Arimathea—a rich disciple, a timid 
and secret one—and Nicodemus come boldly for- 
ward, asking Pilate for the body and embalming 
it with valuable spices. Strangely enough, that 
which would seem to have put an end to their 
hopes and aspirations, gave them a courage un- 
known before. The death of Jesus on the cross 
brought both Joseph and Nicodemus to the front. 
The man who first went to talk to Jesus by 
night, now comes out to the cross and publicly 
takes down the dead body without secrecy or 
fear and buries it. The first recorded result of 
the death of Jesus is giving courage to secret 
disciples, From secrecy to boldness—a good di- 
rection in which to move. A famous writer 
says: “It makes not so much difference where 
we stand as in what direction we are moving.” 


* * * 
Ii. MEN WHO WERE NICKNAMED—JUDAS 
ISCARIOT, 
Expository Notes. 
Matt. 10; Mark 3; Luke 6. The synoptists 


each gives a list of the twelve apostles, ana 
each ends his list with the name, Judas Iscariot. 
Matthew and Mark add, “who also betrayed 
him, and Luke says, “who became a traitor.” 
That refrain, like a solemn knell, follows nearly 
every mention of this man’s name in the gospels. 
alt is omitted when telling of Jesus’ giving 
him the “sop” of Satan’s possession of the heart 
of Judas, of his bargaining with the chief 
priests, and of the betrayal itself. Though John 
manages to put the phrase twice even in his 
meee. of the scene in the garden, 

metimes it is future tense, “t} = 
tray him,” John 6:71: 12:4.” meiner 
Sometimes it is ss 
him," Aes Pavan past tense, “who betrayed 

e can see the growth of the rri 
first in thought and then in act, Ser acenie 
to lay it to avarice. Judas objected to the un- 
warrantable extravagance of Mary’s precious 
ointment, because he would have no chance to 


get his fingers upon the cost Cov 

E etousness 
opens the door to many sins, Through this 
open door Satan thrust his fatal suggestions, 


and again Judas listened—and surrendered. How 

‘a n o j F 
oft, the peer down hill when he has thrown 

See how bold and brazen Juda i = 
comes. When_ Jesus said that Sone Gree 
should betray him, they begin to ask. “Is it 17” 
Note Matthew’s grim statement “And Juda who 
peeved him, said, ‘Is it I, Rabbi” ee 

nd so over and over, th . ri 

words follow the name on hee ee 
evangelists, until the phrase is but the echo 
of the name. And so, all through following 
centuries until now, has been heard the words 
Judas Iscariot, who betrayed him.” Besides 
his remorse and awful end, his punishment has 
been the abhorrence of mankind for ages What 
mother would give her boy the name of Judes 


This is the most awful example of retribution 


in history. Some things can never be undone. 
“Then Sudas, who betrayed him . ...  repent- 
ed himself and brought back the thirty pieces 
of silver Fe 4 But the Jews sneered at 
him. Too late! Certain acts are followed by 
certain consequences, Retribution follows sin. 
Youth of today should learn that there are 
deeds that cannot be undone. There are stains 
that cannot be removed. 


* * % 
MEN WHO WERE NICKNAMED—LUKE. 
Col, 4:14; 2 Tim. 4:11. 


Expository Notes. a 

The name of the man we choose for study 
this time is not scattered over the pages of the 
New Testament like that of Judas, nor is his 
distinguishing phrase repeated over and over. In 
fact, it occurs but once. But it has been on the 
lips of men ever since the times of the early 
church and is well known_ today. His name 
is found but twice in the New Testament text. 
We believe that he is the author of the third 
gospel and of the book of Acts, but neither are 
signed documents. 3 

In Paul’s letter to the Colossians, after he 
has mentioned his fellow-workers, ‘who are of 
the circumcision,” he gives them greetings from 
three others who have Greek names. | One of 
these is “Luke, the beloved physician.” — 

The universal tradition is that Luke is the 
author of the third gospel. And the writer 
of the third gospel is evidently the author of 
the book of Acts, so that Luke is much in evi- 
dence. in the New Testament, even though his 
name appears but twice. There are many indi- 
cations of the physician in the narrative. He 
knows the technical name of the fever he cures, 
and notes that it was the man’s right hand that 
was withered. He tells many incidents concern- 
ing women and children, and they form the 
great majority of a physician’s patients. 

He alone tells the story of the birth of John 
the Baptist and of Jesus. He has a wider range 
of sympathies than the other evangelists. He 
sees humanity, where they see one race. He 
gives us the parables of the Good Samaritan and 
the Prodigal Son and the one lost sheep. 

It is a good working hypothesis that Luke 
was the man from Macedonia, who was the basis 
of Paul’s vision, inducing him to enter Europe. 
Off and on, Luke is Paul’s companion in travel 
as the “we passages’ in Acts show. And in 
the letter Paul writes to Timothy when nearing 
his end, he says, “Only Luke is with me.” _Luke 
was faithful to the last. Not only Luke the 
physician ,but the beloved physician. No one 
comes from without into the life of the house- 
hold as does the family doctor. Luke has shared 
his distinguishing epithet with many another 
self-sacrificing ‘beloved physician.” 


Plan for Our Meeting. 


In many places this meeting might be con- 
nected with the local physician. In some towns 
this study of Luke might be followed by a 
reception to the physicians. Sometimes a physi- 
cian might be asked to talk to the people pres- 
ent—topic to be fitted to the man himself. Per- 
haps it might be “The Christian Physician.” 

Ian Maclaren’s story of William MacLure, a 
doctor of the old school, is a classic portrait of 
the modern “beloved physician” of the country- 
side. _At his funeral one of his friends cried, 

Oh, if they had only gathered like this just 
once when he was living, and let him see he had 
not labored in vain.’ 

Some one might be asked to talk upon Medical 
Missions. Or several to give a brief sketch 
of some medical missionaries, or tell of hospitals 
Supported by your denomination. 


Rev. W. Eugene Sallee in a Southern Baptist 
missionary home on furlough, He has used his 
time so well that he is going to take back to 
China with him $10,000 worth of fine Jersey 
and Holstein stock, the free gift of the leading 
breeders of America. The. Holstein herd will 
consist of twelve and the Jersey herd of almost 
as many, At Kaifeng Baptist College a new 
agricultural department has been established, 
and Gordon Millenton, a graduate of Cornell. 
is to be its head. The Holstein and Jerseys 
will be used for breeding and dairy purposes, 
and soon in that section of China milk and but- 
ter will be plentiful—Watchman-HPxaminer, 
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The Book-Shelf 


: Breedom and Advance. By Oscar L. Joseph. 
272 pp. $1.75. Macmillan, New York. A series 
of illuminating discussions of the Christian life 
and thought of our time. Helpful to the work- 
ing pastor who wishes to keep his message fresh 
and vital, 
>» he Eyes of Faith. By Lynn Harold Hough. 
223 pp. $150, net. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. Forty-two delightfully written, brief pa- 
pers dealing with many of the problems of re- 
ligion faced by thoughtful persons, and showing 
how such problems may be interpreted by an 
intelligent Christian faith. A-stimulating book. 
Lay Religion. By Henry T. Hodgkin. 226 pp. 
$2.00. Macmillan, New York. A layman’s bril- 
liant analysis of the terms of the message which 
the church must have if the civilization of tne 
future is to rest not upon a material, but a 
spiritual, basis. There must be a revolution 
Within the church herself, he holds, so that 
Jesus may be freshly interpreted, in the light 
of the world’s need, as Leader. ‘ 
Patriotism and Religion. By Shailer Mat- 
hews. 161 pp. $1.50. Macmillan, New York. 
Valuable lectures on The Kinship of Patriotism 
and Religion, The Moral Values of Patriotism, 
Religion and War, and The Service of Religion 
to Patriotism. The conclusion reached is that 
the teaching of Jesus is fundamental to the best 
type of patriotism, for “a religion fit for de- 
mocracy will ennoble patriotism by giving moral 
direction to the spiritual life of a nation.” 


Morale, By G. Stanley Hall. 371 pp. $3.00, 
net. Appleton, New York. An important and 
challenging book, which will create a stir 


among leaders of thought, by one. of America’s 
leading thinkers and writers. Morale, he de- 
fines as “the supreme standard of life and con- 
duct.” It adds something new, he thinks, to 
the old standards of Conscience, Honor and Su- 
perman. It includes many of the best of the 
maxims of these three standards, but adds a 
new factor of its own which gives the old ones 
a higher unity and greatly enhances their en- 
ergy. ‘Morale is thus health. It means whole- 
ness or holiness, the flower of every kind of 
hygiene.” By morale he would judge even re- 
ligion itself, “by the standard of what is con- 
tributed to individual, industrial and social mo- 
rale.” This is a great book, with a great mes- 
sage; but the message of Jesus comprehends all 
the author contends for, and adds a distinctive 
note of its own regarding “the abundant life,” 
which is infinitely more than a standard by 
which to measure and inspire life; it is life 
itself. 

Progressive Religious Thought In America. By 
John W. Buckham,. 352 pp. $2.50. Houghton, 
Mifflin. Boston. A book of outstanding inter- 
est and importance to all students of the de- 
velopment of progressive religious thought in 
America. It contains not only fascinating 
biographical sketches of such leaders as Bush- 
nell, Munger, Tucker, George A. Gordon, New- 
man Smyth and Washington Gladden, but a crit- 
ical, balanced and inspiring account of the con- 
tribution made by each one of them to modern 
theology. 

The Menace of Spiritualism. By Elliott O’Don- 
nel. 206 pp. $1.50. Stokes, New York. A search- 
ing book in which Spiritualism is shown as a 
menace to the bodily, mental and spiritual health 
of the individual and to the moral health of the 
public as well. The author claims that Spirit- 
ualism adds nothing to the strength of the ar- 
gument for the immortality of the soul, A good 
book for ministers to read and circulate. 

God’s Smile. By Julius Magnussen. 185 pp. 
$1.75. Appleton, New York. The author, a well- 
known Danish dramatist, a former agnostic, 
here records a remarkable series of spiritistic 
experiences which changed his whole view- 
point, gave him faith in God, in immortality, 
spirit communication, and a boundless optimism. 
These experiences came to him directly, with- 
out the aid of mediums. The book is of much 
interest, but psychologists would identify the 
writer’s experiences as of mental and not spir- 
itistic origin. 

Social Theory. By G. D. H. Cole. 220 pp. 
. $1.50, net. Stokes, New York. An able and keen 
analysis of social structure, finding it neither a 
machine, which will work automatically, nor an 


organism with life and functions of its 1 

but an association of individuals for weenie 
purposes, whose powers are delegated to it by 
the persons composing it. 

_ Real Democracy in Operation. By Felix Bon- 
jour, former president of the Swiss National 
Council. 226 pp. $1.50, net. Stokes, New York. 
The author claims that Switzerland has worked 
out through experience the most perfect system 
of democratic government in the world. Among 
other things, he claims that his country prop- 
erly protects the rights of racial and religious 
minorities. A good book for Americans to read 
and ponder. Perhaps we can learn from the 
experience otf Switzerland. 

The New Frontier. By Guy Emerson. 314 pp. 
$2.50. Holt, New York. A wholesonie, invig- 
orating book, appealing to Americans to face 
the new. business, industrial, social and world 
frontiers with the self-reliant, courageous, prac- 
tical and altruistic spirit which characterized 
the men of the old frontiers ‘in our land, He 
claims that the typical American spirit is neither 
radical nor conservative, but liberal and con- 
structive. 


Organized Labor In American History. By 
Frank Tracy Carlton. 313 pp. Appleton, New 
York. An interesting and comprehensive, 
though comparatively brief, history of the 
American Labor movement, giving the historical 
background necessary to an intelligent under- 
standing of the aims, ideals and trend of 
American labor today. 


What Bird Is That? By Frauk M. Chapman. 
144 pp. $1.25. Appleton, New York. If you are 
a bird lover and wish to identify easily all land 
birds that appear east of the Rockies, get this 
book. It is written by a recognized authority 
on birds, and on a new plan, 


Gld Plymouth Trails. By Winthrop Packard. 
351 pp., illustrated. $3.00. Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston. A well illustrated and delightful 
account of the out-of-doors in Pilgrim land, by 
a naturalist who knows intimately its bird life, 
trees and flowers, and trails; its winter and 
summer sports and its great and significant his- 
tory as well. A charming book. 


The Founding of a Nation. By Frank M. 
Gregg. 481 pp. $2.25. Doran, New York, An 
historical romance, in which there is inter- 


woven with the love story of a Cavalier for a 
Pilgrim maiden, the story of the Pilgrim set- 
tlement, their daily life, conflicts with the In- 
dians, struggles with nature in her various as- 
pects; and their founding of a new society, 
based upon liberty and democracy. Historic- 
ally correct, it is also an absorbingly interest 


ing story. 


Plays and Pageants of Democracy. By in Ur- 
sula a ainie 129 pp. with 6 pageants. $1.25. 


P Bro., New York. This is just the kind 
or to place in the hands of a church club 
of young people. Such plays will do much to 
educate all our people into a higher understand- 
ing of democracy. oe 

J ildin Europe in the Face 0 orl 
Wig noke iss aey Newell Dwight ee 
Revell Co., New York, $1.50. Here is a book ef 
256 pages and 8 chapters on the most sagip 
theme in the world’s present experience. Chane 
ter 7 is entitled “The United States ange s 
Why Our Citizens Should Love Their cous Ee 
This is a book every minister ought to aoe ce : 

ionism and the Future of Palestine.” By DY. 
Reece Nac row; professor in the fete os 
Pennsylvania. Macmillan, New York, $ ae 
This book contains 159 pages, and 8 chapters (e) 
Zionism by a man who knows the sao eee 
and the land as few others do. He has) MS 
chapters on “The Trend of Jewish History,’ anc 
“Palestine of Today.” os ie pe 

rai . By John Hayes Holmes _ 

Fees aes olt Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.00. 


illi Browne-Olf. ‘ 
Beit an anthology on Heroic Death and tote 
This book of 300 pages is a CO}- 


al Wife. ( 8 
ieeiion of helpful and comforting prose and 


i i Suc as this is @ 
oetic quotations. Such a book a his is a 
ondertul storehouse of material for any preach- 
er and such a book as he would like to keep 0 


his work shelf. 
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Latest 


THE REAL CHRIST 


R. A. Torrey, D.D- 

Author of FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 

With rare spiritual discernment and with a deep 
intuitive appreciation of the character of the 
Master, Dr. Torrey has drawn a series of masterly 
and unforgettable portraits of the man Christ 
Jesus. 12mo. Net, $1.75 


EVERYBODY’S WORLD 
Sherwood Eddy 


With panoramic sweep and the insight of a 
world missionary the author lays on our hearts the 
burden of the crying need of the nations. America’s 
duty in the present crisis is defined with convincing 
clearness. Net, $1.00 


FOUR HITHERTO 
UNPUBLISHED GOSPELS 


Rev. Wm. E. Barton, D.D. 
Author of THE SOUL OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
While imaginary, these new stories of the Christ 
are based on the New Testament record and have 
great value and interest for the student of the 
Gospels. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


STORY WORSHIP PROGRAMS 
FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOL YEAR 
Rev. Jay S. Stowell, M.A. 


A series of ideal devotional programs for boys and 
girls covering every Sunday in the Church School 
Year. Contains the material and suggestions which 
Junior and Intermediate workers have long wanted. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF ST. PAUL 


Rev. David Smith, D.D. 

_ Author of THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH 
This monumental life of the great Apostle presents 
the results of archaeological findings and scholarly 
investigations of the past two decades. Octavo 
with series of beautiful new maps in color. Net, $6.00 


2 ; 
Titles 

THE ARGONAUTS OF FAITH 

Basil Mathews 


With a Foreword by Viscount Bryce. 


Author of LIVINGSTONE, THE PATHFINDER 
The adventures of the ‘“Mayflower” Pilgrims told 
for young people. A most complete and fascinating 


tory. With colored illustrations and maps. 
‘ea Net, $1.50 


THE MENACE OF IMMORALITY 
een 
IN CHURCH AND STATE 


ith) ALE ee ee 
Rev. John R. Straton D.D. 
Pastor, Calvary Baptist Church, New York 


Is America being destroyed like Ancient Greece and Rome by 
immorality? This is the startling question raised by Dr. 
Straton. Illustrated, Net, $1.75 


THE FOUNDING OF A NATION 
Frank M. Gregg 


Pictures with fascinating skill one of the most significant and 


epochal emigrations in the history of man’s search for irdi- 
vidual liberty. Net, $2.25 


TALKS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Luther A. Weigle 


The accomplished author of ‘‘The Pupil and the Teacher” 
carries on in this new volume a continuation of his skillful 
treatment of teaching problems. Net, $1.25 


THE LORD OF LIFE AND DEATH 


Rev. J. D. Jones 
Author of IF A MAN DIE 


The expository Times says of this Exposition of the Miracle 
of the raising of Lazarus, ‘“‘Here is a volume of pure exposi- 
tion the like of which we have been told we should never again 
see. New Edition. Net, $1.50 


BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN MEN 


Rev. W. M ckintosh Mackay, B.D. 
Author of THE DISEASE AND REMEDY OF SIN 


In these inspiring lectures to young men Doctor Mackay 
draws a series of character portraits of men of today whose 
qualities parallel those of the great men of the Bible. 

New Edition. Net, $1.75 


BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN WOMEN 


Rev. W. Mackintosh vackay, B. D. 
Author of BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN MEN 


A series of lectures to young women on Bible women and 
their modern exemplars. New Edition. Net, $1.75 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


244 Madison Avenue 


New York 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


(Continued from page 62) 


must go down. All sin forces itself in the di- 
rection of perdition. 3. How did the wise man 
know that the man was void of understanding? 
By the state of the vinyard! Know a man by 
his surroundings. Know him by his habits. 
There is character in everything.—P. 


The Zoo in Town. 

The circus came to a little New England 
town, and an Irishman turned up early in the 
day asking if he could not get a job helping to 
pitch the tents or feed the animals, for the 
price of admission to the circus. The manager 
said, “I’m sorry, Pat, but we’ve got all the help 
we need, But I'll tell you. The lion died last 


night, and what is a circus without a lion! 
We've kept his pelt and, head. Now, if you'll 
just get into that pelt, and lie down as though 
the lion was asleep over in the corner of the 
cage, I’ll give you two dollars.” Pat thought 
it was an easy way to earn two dollars and ac- 
cepted the offer. They put him into the skin 
and opened the door of the cage. He started 
in, but immediately jumped back with a yell— 
for there, over in the corner of the cage, was a 
great Bengal tiger lying fast asleep. They 
gave him a shove, but he jumped back again, 
yelling, “I’ll not go into the cage with that 
baste over yonder.” Whereupon the tiger 
lifted his head somewhat in surprise and said, 
“Quit your yelling; I’m an Irishman, too!” 
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JORDAN AND T 


HE WILDERNESS 


REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, LONDON, ENG. 


Text: “And immediately the Spirit driveth 
him into the wilderness.” Mark 1:12. 


The Spirit who only just now found his sym- 
bol in the soft flight and feathery presence of 
a dove, reveals power of stern compulsion, and 
impels the Master from his serene and pastoral 
sweetness into the desert, where he was to 
find the critical battleground of conflicting 
choices and decisions. ; 


I. Jordan and wilderness! And therefore 
it may be said to young Christians, and for the 
matter of that to older Christians, too, that 
they must not be scared if they are driven out 
of one into the other. I think it frequently 
happens that, when some pilgrim soul has be- 
gun its fellowship with Jesus, the early experi- 
ences have the peace and the brightness and 
the fragrance of the Jordan. The heavens are 
opened, and the dove is descending, and the 
Lover’s voice is speaking, and life’s circum- 
stances are like green pastures and still waters, 
and there is a balmy air, and we hear the songs 
of birds. And then everything seems to 
change, as though some bitter wind had got 
up, and the skies are darkened, and the genial 
spring has become severest winter. 


II. We are driven from the Jordan to the 
Wilderness. And it has frequently happened 
that many young hearts have been scared by 
the change, and they have even begun to doubt 
the reality of their friendship with the Lord. 
The clouds have gathered rapidly. The heavens 
seem to be closed up. The dove has disap- 
peared. The “voice” appears to be silent. And 
therefore it is all the more needful that we 
watch the experiences of our Lord, and care- 
fully note that it was the dove Spirit that drove 
him into the wilderness. It was not the im- 
pulsion of an alien power. It was not the flam- 
ing sword of the enemy which drove the Naza- 
rene away from Jordan’s green and quiet 
banks. It was the same heavenly Lover whose 
glory illumined the Jordan, who also decreed 
the wilderness. It was the same sweet Pres- 
ence who said, “This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased,’ who also led the 
Beloved into the crowning discipline of the 
desert. It was the great Lover who led the 
Beloved from the feast to the fight. Jordan 
and wilderness are both parts of the same di- 
vine plan. 

Ill. Jordan and wilderness! What would 
life be like if it were all Jordan, with open 
heavens and descending doves and voices of 
exquisite love? What would life acomplish if 
it held no problems? Suppose our days were 
passed in an endless succession of easy solu- 
tions. Suppose we never had a nut to crack, 
suppose all the nuts came to us as shelled ker- 
nels, the hard encasements having been broken 


by other hands. Suppose that every bit ot 
alien language came accompanied by its “crib,” 
and we could read and interpret the foreigner 
without the slightest strain or stress. Suppose 
no circumstance ever came to us bristling with 
the armor of difficulty. Suppose we never had 
an enigma hiding in thick fogs of mystery. 
Suppose we had no problems. Suppose it was 
all Jordan with never a touch of the wilderness. 
How then? 


Look at it. What do problems do for us? 
When I have seized upon a problem and 
wrestled with it and taken out its very heart. 
my real triumph is not that I have unpacked 
a mystery, but that I have unpacked myself. 
When I am working upon a problem, the prob- 
lem is at work upon me. It is disengaging my 
folded powers. It is summoning my faculties. 
It is releasing hidden reservoirs of strength. It 
matters very little to the majority of us that 
we mastered the problems in Euclid, but it mat- 
ters everything that in mastering the problems 
our hidden resources were called out, and that 
when we had found the solutions we had also 
found ourselves. It is not the solving of the 
problem but the growth of the solver which is 
the primary matter in the processes of life. 
Every problem brings a key which unlocks a 
secret reserve in our personality and when 
the problem is mastered the whole being is 
open and enriched. While we are busy un- 
packing our problems our problems are busy 
unpacking us. We go to the wilderness to be 
unpacked. We are driven to the wilderness to 
be revealed and to grow. 

If I were to offer you an illustration as to 
how problems disentangle powers and encour- 
age faculty and refine discernment, I should 
go no further than the Apostle Paul. What 
wilderness problems confronted him! What 
threatening difficulties menaced his path! And 
yet, “Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
out of the strong came forth sweetness.” Take 
the apostle in the early days of his ministry, 
and set him side by side with his own self of 
the later days. What increase of discernment i 
what growth of wing; what strengthening ot 
the spiritual senses; what adding of cubits 
to his stature! 

Let any Bible student compare the epistle to 
the Thessalonians with the one to the Philip- 
pians, and then let him tell me if there has not 
been a marvelous unpacking of spiritual re- 
source. What quiet piercing for the things 
of the spirit; what apprehensive ears; what a 
refinement of palate; what an exquisiteness of 
touch The dove-Spirit had driven him into 
the wilderness to be unpacked, and his prob- 
lems had been friendly ministers, unfolding 
his endowment, enlarging him so that he might 
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enter more royally into the vastness of ths 
inheritance of the saints in light. 


So it is with you and me. If we remained 
by the Jordan it would be life without in- 
crease. We are driven into the wilderness to 
grow. We have gleams of our inheritance at 
the Jordan, but we come into possesssion in 
the desert. The unchanging Jordan would be 
nothing but unchanging childhood. 


IV. Jordan without wilderness! What would 
life be like if it had no hardships? I mean, if 
we had no kind of pinch, such as belongs to 
the wilderness. Suppose we had no pressure, 
no tribulation, no “tribulum,” thrashing the 
imprisoned corn out of its sheath. Suppose 
again that our days were spent in untroubled 
life at the Jordan, and that no sort of hardship 
ever came and touched us with its gloom. 
How then? This, I think we may say—if such 
were our condition our hearts would remain 
locked up in cold seclusion. Our sympathies 
would be very mean and scanty. Our frater- 
nity would scarcely reach across the street. 
We should never have human passion enough 
to generate a great crusade. We should be 
devoid of the noble enthusiasm of humanity. 
If we had no hardship we should have no 
royal gentleness. If we had no wintry snows, 
we should have no bounding rivers. No hard- 
ship, no fellowship, no stern pressure, no evi- 
dence of vital union. 


; All this we know, because even in our own 
lives we are familiar with the deadly moral 
contractions which are apt to be created in our 
beings in seasons when all hardship and sor- 
row seem to have gone away. We have en- 
tered into the secret of the psalmist’s words, 
and we know “the arrow that flieth by day” 
and “the destruction that wasteth at noontide.” 
Our sympathies are apt to grow less in the 
enervating noon, just as streams begin to 
shrink in seasons of drought. It is with us as 
it was with lotus-eaters in the land “in which 
languid air did swoon—a land in which it 
seenied always afternoon.” 


“In the hollow lotus-land to live and lie re- 
clined 


On the hills like gods together, careless of 
mankind.” 


: Yes, tltat is the peril which seeks entrance 
in our life when sorrow seems to have deserted 
us, and hardship never knocks at our door. Our 
atmosphere is languid, and we are prone to 
become careless of mankind. 


The harsh wilderness is a noted school for 
the enlargement of our sympathies. It vitalizes 
numb nerves and makes them sensitive to the 

sorrows of mankind. It is strange that it is 
the wilderness that awakes the sleeping family 
sense and gives us kinship with the race. The 
sons of pity and the daughters of consolation 
are born in the wilderness. Our own pain con- 
verts us into physicians who can healiingly 
touch the pains of others. 

Never Shall I forget a sentence spoken by a 
great Britisher in my pulpit in New York. Heis 
the president of a great university, and he told 
us that whenever one of his students was killed 
jn the war it was his habit to visit the mother, 


or write to her if she lived too far away.. And 
speaking of one mother who lost her boy early 
in the war, he parenthetically said, “T was not 
able to offer her much comfort for I had not 
lost my own boys then.” It is only another 
way of saying that it was in his own wilderness 
that he found a wallet of oil and wine which 
helped him to be a good Samaritan to all who 
were bruised. It was the wilderness that 
schooled him for richer fraternal service. It 
was the wilderness that endowed him with 
exceedingly precious gifts of a great friend. 
He could say with the psalmist, “In my distress 
thou hast enlarged me.” And so it is that the 
Jordan without the wilderness would leave us 
with an empty wallet. We should have neither 
oil nor wine. Therefore are we sent into the 
wilderness to be enriched with sympathy and 
comfort. “Thou art my beloved Son >; “and 
immediately the Spirit driveth him into the 
wilderness.” 


Jordan without the wilderness! What would 
life be like without temptation? Suppose we 
were never troubled with choices and alterna- 
tive decisions. Suppose there were never two 
ways of doing anything. Suppose we never felt 
the lure of the illicit road. Suppose no siren 
ever sang an enticing strain from the fields 
of rebellion. Suppose there were no mesmeric 
constraints drawing us in contrary directions. 
Suppose life demanded no vigilance and no 
dauest and no resistance. Well, then, most as- 
suredly there would be no moral muscle, no 
heroic fiber, no spiritual grandeur. More con- 
flict, more lion—that is the principle which 
governs human life. And the lion is grown 
in the wilderness. 


So our Master was driven into the wilder- 
ness, and he was tempted in all points like 
as we are. Had he any allies in the struggle? 
“The angels ministered unto him.” Do not let 
us waste ourselves in needless questionings 
which would lead us far astray. Let us gei 
to the heart of the matter, and the heart of the 
matter is this: There are divine ministries 
in the wilderness. We are not alone. The 
Nazarene had spiritual nutriment in the con- 
flict. He was fed with ‘hidden manna.” The 
bread of heaven was given to him, bread for 
mind and heart and soul. And he went through 
the struggle without fainting. 


V. How did he emerge from the wilderness? 
I delight in Luke’s great descriptive word: 
“And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit 
to Galilee.” The sentence has in it something 
of the strength and pomp of an army marching 
back from battle with triumphant banners. He 
went into the wilderness driven by the Spirit. 
And now in the power of the Spirit he returns. 
So morally athletic, so spiritually exuberant, 
with such glowing and contagious health! 


And such is our appointed glory in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. The Spirit leads us from the 
Jordan into the wilderness of problem and into 
the wilderness of hardship and into the wilder- 
ness of temptation. It is glorious when we 
emerge from the wilderness like giants re- 
freshed with new wine. The wilderness is the 
school of the spirit, and the Master of the 
school is Christ Jesus our everlasting friend, 
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THE HOUR IS COME 
REV. DANIEL A. POLING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Text: “The hour is at hand.’ Matt. 26:45. 

Jesus had come to his hour. He was the cen- 
tral figure in the supreme paradox of time. He 
was helpless and he was all-sufficient; he was 
defeated and he was triumphant; he was on 
the road of humiliation, facing Calvary; his 
feet had begun to press the glory that led to his 
coronation; he was at the extremity of his 
humanity and about to accept the opportunity 
of his divinity. As a teacher he was re- 
jected; as a physician he was repudiated; 
as king of the Jews he was denied, but as Sa- 
viour of the world he was settling into his 


- throne, 


I. Today man is in the hour of his extrem- 
ity. It is the hour of suspicion. We feel sus- 
picious of one another; we feel suspicious of 
ourselves. Nations put their trust in doubts 
again, and a world that had begun to vision 
the era of good feeling, for which it had paid 
dearly enough, hears once more the ancient 
hammers of discord clanging upon anvils of 
envy and greed. 

It is the hour of broken vows. We promised 
ourselves, we promised one another, we prom- 
ised God. All of our treasure had been brought 
forward. In limb and life and liberties, in 
blood and bonds, in body and in soul, we 
pledged ourselves to build the new world. We 
were a sober, a repentant people; we made our 
covenant with God. 

As nations we made it. We said, “Never 
again will we build a peace upon armaments 
and fleets; the recognition of the will to con- 
quer, the strength to take and hold. We will 
perish in these bloody fields; we and all of 
ours will leap to greet the bitter death; but 
dying we will pay the price of the better part, 
and our children’s children shall at last be 
free.” 

As churches we made it. The cloaks for 
selfishness and pride slipped from us as gar- 
ments outgrown. 

As individuals we made it. We promised 
God; we who in peaceful years had been able to 
deceive the world and brazenly to flaunt it 
could not in those naked hours find a covering 
for smallness. We grew in spiritual stature, 
and became men and women for the times. 

Now the enemy has withdrawn; and as, when 
Nebuchadnezzar turned away from the walls 
of Jerusalem to meet the Egyptian coming 
out of the south, Israel bound again the slave 
she had in the penitence of her adversity set 
free, sO we even now are reaching for the re- 
nounced weapons of our political partisanship, 
the discarded vices of our ecclesiastical divis- 
ions, the sins confessed, and the flesh-pots of 
our unregenerated hearts. Are we to lose the 
spiritual values established by the World War? 
God forbid that we should, and God pity us if 
we do; if we lose them, we have lost the war. 
“Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget!” 

It is the hour of unrest. No man is sat- 
isfied. Labor strikes, strikes in spite of con- 
tracts and against the orders of leaders; cap- 
ital profiteers; to those who would appraise 
the times a wild array of charges and counter- 


charges present themselves. A thousand 
social physicians shout their panaceas. Noth- 
ing is stable. 

It is the hour of suffering. 
vast house of sickness. 


What shall we do? What can we do? Let 
no man say that the evil in man now has the 
undisputed right of way. By the side of the 
pictures of promises broken and selfishness re- 
turning to its own, hang those of the purpose 
to be true, in the faces of men and women who 
have not ceased to pour themselves out in 
benefactions for mankind. In these is the hope 
of the race; with them lies our promise for the 
better tomorrow. 

But what of this hour,the hour of suspicion, 
and broken vows, of unrest and suffering and 
need? It is the hour of man’s extremity; the 
plans of man have broken down, for man him- 
self has failed. He used the weapons that he 
knew, and they have buckled in his hand. 


11. It is the hour of man’s extremity, but the 
hour of man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
“In September, 1915, a young Scotchman, a 
jlieutenant, only a few days before he died, 
while gallantly leading his men in a charge, 
wrote to his mother, describing the fearful 
nature of the conflict, his growing appreciation 
of the issues involved, his great fear that the 
super-preparations of the enemy would com- 
pel an early conclusion of the war with disas- 
ter to the Allies. In one vivid paragraph he 
spoke of the inadequacy of everything his eyes 
had seen or his mind conjured, and concluded 
with the words: “Mother, God must be. To- 
day we are face to face with extremity’s con- 
clusion, which is extremity’s compulsion. God 
must be.” 

Who is God? How shall we find God? There 
are a thousand answers to the question, “Who 
is God?” and no one of them, nor all of them 
together, answer. It,is impossibie for a man 
to comprehend God. Our approach to him now 
is as awesome as it was in the days of the 
exodus, as impossible as when Moses heard his 
voice from the burning bush. 

But what of the second question? Ah, that 
is different; for we have a mediator, one who 
stands between; and to the question, “How 
shall we find God?” the testimony of the ABesy 
the sum of all Christian experience, replies, 
“We find God in Jesus Christ his Son, our Lord 
and Saviour.” And does not the simple neces- 
sity of the occasion, freed of all dogma, strip- 
ped of every creedal statement, demand that 
this Jesus, through whom and in whom alone 
we find God, God the omniscient and omnipo- 
tent, that this same Jesus must be omniscient 
and omnipotent, too? that he must himself be 

d? , 
eis path becomes clear, for Christ has 
blazed it through the wilderness of human 
doubt, lifted it high above the tides of human 
folly; and he himself has walked upon At. 
Stumbling blindly about, overwhelmed by in- 


The world is a 


i i find 
supportable odds, in our last extremity we fi 
cae. way.” He was called the Galilean, and 2 
Nazarene. He is Jesus. And when we fing 
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Jesus we find the answer to our question, the 
solution of our problem, the reason for our 
existence, comfort for our sorrow, healing for 
our sickness, forgiveness for our sin, and 
resurrection for our dead, for in finding Jesus 
we have found God. 

Who is Jesus? Let him answer—‘I am the 
way, the truth, and the life.” He is speaking 
for all the times and circumstances of man. Is 
this the hour of suspicion, of broken vows, of 
unrest, of suffering and needs? Is this the 
black hour of man’s extremity? Then Jesus 
cries, “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” “Cast 
your burdens upon me, and ye shall find rest 
for your souls.” 

This is the invitation, the invitation all-inclu- 
sive and all-satisfying. But it has an alterna- 
tive. Above the scarred and suffering world, 
the empty ruins of its cities of pride and the 
heaps of its dead he flings his words in crimson 
letters against a flaming sky, “Without me ye 
can do nothing.” 

Where is Jesus? Let him answer again— 
“T am with you alway,” and “even unto the 
end of the world.” 

His physical feet no longer press the path 
that winds between Bethany and Jerusalem; 
we must be his feet. His physical eyes no 
longer rest upon the walls of Jerusalem; we 
must be his eyes. His physical voice no longer 
cries, “Come unto me;” we must be his voice. 
If Christ has a physical presence today, he has 
it through us. 

But the message of this hour will have very 

_ largely failed if it does not finally become 
even more personal. We have said that Christ 
is dependent upon his disciples, that he func- 
tions through men and women. How vastly 
important, then, is the task of those who would 
see men and women “Christ-like.” Only as we 
are spiritually equipped can we perform our 
ministry as the representatives of the Lord and 
Saviour of mankind. 

We are discussing the new world, the world 
that is to be, the new world that shall arise 
from the ashes of the old; but there can be no 
new world without new world-builders, and 
how shall a man become new? The answer to 
that question is in the voice of the ages, ‘Ye 
must be born again.” We are “new creatures” 
in Jesus Christ, or we are yet dead in our 
trespasses and our sins. Let there be no mis 
understanding here; not by the gifts of our 
opulence, not by the needs of our vanity, not 
by self-inflicted penalties, not by high honors, 
nor by fine speech, do we fit ourselves to be the 
spiritual torch-bearers of the new era. 

Approaching the present crisis in man and 
in man’s word from any direction, considering 
him and his from all angles, we arrive at the 
same conclusion; as individuals and as in- 
dividuals brought together in society we need 
first of all, we need above and always, Jesus 
Christ, his forgiveness, his salvation, his praise, 
his power, his passion. We need Jesus, Jesus 
Himself; for Christ in us is our “hope of glory” 
ape our grace to conquer. Without him we are 
ost. 

Then let the church give herself anew and 
fully to her supreme, her unique task. She will 
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release her omnipotent energies only by pro- 
claiming “Christ and Him crucified.” 

Raise the cross! Point to the blood! Preach 
the word! for “I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw—will draw—I will draw all 
men unto me.” 

I come to you with this message because it 
is the only message that I know in which are 
hope and life. Men and women, fathers, moth- 
ers, sons, and daughters, it is the only adequate 
message for a world sick unto death. 


A Gentle Call, 


Sometimes the Christian life begins very sim- 
ply, especially with the young. Thinking of my 
own early experiences, I am wondering if 
among our young people there may not be 
some, possibly many, who do not realize how 


gently God’s call can come, or how simply 
the Christian life may begin. WOrivee 
know that «I. was a -ChrisHan@)for@ga 


good while before I dared to cherish any 
confident hope that I was. Among those who 
bave been under good infiuence in the home, 
the church, the Bible school and have been 
living sweet and gentle lives, free from grosser 
forms of evil, it is unreasonable to expect any 
violent “experience” or marked change in man- 
ner of living. Failing to recognize this fact, 
many parents continue to wrestle with the 
Lord in prayer for the conversion of their chil- 
dren long after that change has. really taken 
place; while the children and young people 
themselves, on account of the same mistaken 
impression, continue long in strong efforts and 
deep unsatisfied longings to become Christians 
after God has indeed accepted them and they 
are actually living devotedly in his service. 

It is well for us all to recognize how simply 
and quietly the Christian life sometimes begins. 

A thoughtful girl of sixteen years, living in 
the country at a distance from the church, 
which made attendance irregular, read, on a 
Sunday, the memoir of a Christian woman. On 
closing the volume, she said to herself, “That 
was a beautiful life.’ After a little thought, 
she added, “And I should like to live such a 
life.’ A few minutes later she kneeled down 
and said, “Lord, I will try from this time.’ 
The decision was made. She went on steadily, 
and is still a useful and influential Christian 
woman, honored and beloved, and widely 
Ae for her beautiful and devout charac- 
ter.—H. 


Bread, Not Pastry. 

The Metropolitan Tabernacle in London, fa- 
mous as the pulpit of Spurgeon, has called 
Rev. H. Tydeman Chilvers of Ipswich as suc- 
cessor of Dr. A. C. Dixon, recently returned to 
this country. The story is told that when 
asked what was the cause of his success Mr. 
Chilvers replied, “I give them bread—no 
pastry.” Here is a hint most needed today. 
Says The Christian World: His strength “is 
solid, evangelical exposition of the scripture 
and neither he nor his audience think that 
thirty minutes is too long for the sermon.” 
The attempt to put fighting vim in the army 
was food to eat, soldierly morale and a worthy 
cause—thei came victory and not till then. 


Ae eh EST, FN ant ES ANIEN 


White 


NE of the biggest fakes ever con- 

cocted—as laughable a story as ever 
has been told! P. T. Barnum perpetrated 
it, and an unsuspecting public, loving to 
be fooled, fell for it. You know the white 
elephant of the East—sacred keeper of the 
spirits of royalty—himself a dweller in 
regal palaces—with retinues of priests and 
servants! There was Barnum’s offer— 
$250,000 for the loan of the elephant for 
a year—priests, attendants, etc.! What 
happened, how a ruse was invented, its 
success, are told in the remembrances of 
Charles Mayer’s circus days, in 
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PERSONAL. 

Dr. G. H. Morrison of Glasgow is one of the 
abler of the younger clergy of the Free Church 
of Scotland. His earliest days in the ministry 
were spent with Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edin- 
burgh—an experience which “simply altered 
my whole life.” Then this acute and superla- 
tively trained scholar took, after the Scotch 
fashion, a little country parish in Caithness at 
the extreme north of Scotland. There, he says, 

one had the enormous advantage of speaking 
to folk who were thoroughly familiar with their 
Bibles. Caithness did not want cold doctrinal 
preaching—nobody does—but it did want Bipn- 
cal preaching, and I have a strong impression 
that this is what people always do want, al- 
though thousands of them do not know it and 
do not get it.” 

Of his Glasgow ministry he says: “One thing 
has come to me as a_ revelation, Some years 
ago I began giving Monday evening lectures 
in June on the books of Scripture. These lec- 
tures are strictly exegetical and critical, I be- 
gan in the hall, expecting a small audience, 
but hundreds came from all parts of the city. 
and we have met ever since in the church. And 
yet folks tell us no one cares for the Bible 
nowadays!’—Record of Christian Work. 


* * * 
Dr. S. M. Zwemer, probably the foremost 


missionary of any denomination to Moslem coun- 
tries, places on record his deep conviction con- 
cerning the Bible as an evangelizing agency in 
the following words: “Tf IT had a million dollars 
to give to missions, I would give five hundred 
thousand to Bible societies. I verily believe 
that the most effective way of winning the Mos- 
lems is the placing of the Bible in their hands.” 


Of Professor Camden M. Cobern, of Allegheny 
College, whose career as a pastor and Oriental- 
ist has made him known to many different 
circles, Dr. Claudius B. Spencer says: “Dr. 
Camden M. Cobern, brilliant, learned, ambitious, 
Was within a few minutes of the sable curtain 
we call death, Already he had one hand on 
its edge to lift it and pass within. Mrs. Cobern 
sat by the bedside. With the old look in his 
eyes he took her hand, slipped the wedding ring 
off her finger, and then reverently replacd it, 
saying, ‘And now it is for eternity.’ The act 
was thoroughly characteristic of this man of 
God. He was always just a bit different, al- 
ways himself. always intense, always absorbed.” 


Dr. F. B. Meyer has resigned the pastorate 
of Christ Church, London, the resignation to 
take effect at the end of the year. Dr. Meyer 
has held two pastorates in this church: from 
1892 to 1907. and from 1915 to the present time. 
He will continue his connection with the church 
as pastor emeritus, 

* * * 

The first day of August witnessed the passing 
of a great man in the tragic death of Governor 
J. Frank Hanley, of Indiana. Along with two 
friends, he was hurled into eternity without 
warning. It was another case of automobile 
and fatal railroad crossing—near Dennison, Ohio. 

Mr. Hanley was born in Illinois, but made 
Indiana his home almost all of his adult life. 
His birth was in 1863, common school education 
being acquired in Champaigne county, Illinols. 
He entered the legal profession, then was ealled 
into politics in 1890. elected to the Indiana sen- 
ate, and to congress in 1894. He was governor 
of Indiana from 1904 to 1909. Ali this was on 
the Republican ticket, and his name frequently 
was mentioned for the presidency. Certainly ne 
had the conscience, the courage, and the execu- 
tive ability to fill the highest office within the 
gift of the American people. In 1916, he. was 
chosen candidate for President on the Prohibi- 
tion ticket, but, of course, had no chance of 
election. His change was due to his ardent 
advocacy of prohibition of liquor manufacture 


and sale, thinking that the old parties were 
equivocal in their position. One of the strong 
est addresses ever made against the liquor 
traffic was by Governor Hanly in Indiana, and 
is known as the “I Hate” speech, in which he 
told in terse sentences why he hated liquor, 


Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, pastor of Beth- 
any Church, the largest Presbyterian church in 
Philadelphia, died on a train bound from his 
summer home, at Darien, Conn., to New York. 
He would have been eighty years old on Sep- 
tember 23, on which date he had planned to sail 
from Vancouver to the World Sunday School 
Convention, in Japan. 

He had been retired from the active ministry 
fifteen years when, some six years ago, he was 
invited to supply the pulpit of Bethany Church, 
of which Hon. John Wanamaker, his life-long 
friend, was the senior elder. Dr. Pentecost 
agreed, and for two years served this very large 
congregation as stated supply. In 1917 the people 
prevailed upon him to be installed, he then being 
seventy-seven years old, but with eye not dim- 
med nor actual force abated.—The Presbyterian, 


NEWS. 


In the District of Columbia a few days ago 
a certain widely advertised “temperance drink” 
was examined and found to contain forty per 
cent of alcohol. It was called a “soft” drink 
and was becoming exceedingly popular. This is 
but one of the many low devices by which the 
always law-defying liquor crowd is seeking to 
win some temporary illegal advantage over the 
decent sentiment of the country, but_these tricks 
all will finally come to nought.—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. 

* * * z 

The English language has been almost unani- 
mously favored for use by the League of Na- 
tions as the international language, and it has 
been adopted by the Stockholm Conference as 
the vehicle of international commerce. 

* * % 


The Methodist Committee on Foreign Lan- 
guage Literature is composed of two representa- 
tives each from the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, and the Board of Sunday Schools, and has 
committed to it the development and supervision 
of all publications in foreign languages for use 
by non-English-speaking peoples in the United 
States, other than “official” publications of the 
Church. Piha: 

The committee has adopted the principle that 
all foreign-language publications approved by 
it must be only for missionary and evangelistic 
purposes and that they shall lead as rapidly as 
possible to the use of publications in English.— 
The Christian Advocate. 


A well-known banker gives elaborate figures 
showing that during the last five years the 
farm values of this country have appreciated 
to an aggregate of $13,750,000,000, that farm- 
workers during the same time have received an 
extra sum amounting to $40,000,000,000, and 
wage-earners an extra $66,250,000,000. Over 
against this the owners of stocks and bonds 
have lost an annual income of 33,397,069.—C. E. 


World. A aie 


he Southern Baptists have purchased the en- 
ie Piazza Barberini at Rome. | There ate on 
this square seven buildings which will e Te- 
placed by a Baptist church, theological sept 
nary, publishing house and residences for pe 
mission workers. he site, which is on the 
Quirinal, is one of the most desirable din oe. 
In the center of the square is Bernini s pieces 
fountain, spurting its single jet of water ae ke 
blue Roman sky, and_ at this point Bs aa 
the Via Sistina, the Via del Tritone, bs ie 
Veneto, the Via San Basileo and the Via di Sé 
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Niccole da Tolentino. It is one of the most 
traveled points in the city. Here will be the 
Baptist headquarters for the re-Christianization 
of Italy.—The Baptist. 


The American Library Association reports thar 
since the prohibition » aendment went into effect 
librarians in many parts of the country have 
noticed a steady increase in the number of men, 
especially young men, who use the libraries. 
The librarians declare that these men were form- 


-erly saloon frequenters. | A 


The Cincinnati workhouse, which formerly 
had over six hundred inmates is closed. Pro- 
hibition had left but fifty inmates and they 
were transferred to the county jail, and the big 
building closed. eae 


The Bowery Y. M. GC. A., in New York City. 
in two recent months sold 696.419 meals, In 
the same period a year ago it was 33.736. The 
restaurant rush has been so great that it has 
been necessary to put in a new power dish- 
washing machine. This restaurant was form- 
erly saloon trade—Record of Christian Work. 


There are now some 100 Ukranian parishes 
in the United States, and 124 Uhro-Rusin priests. 
together with 500.000 communicants. Their 
priests are married, although they stand in re- 
lationship with the Church of Rome. In 1907, 
however, it was decreed by the Roman Catholic 
authorities that no married man should hence- 
forth be ordained here, or any more married 
priests come here from abroad. The people 
favar marriage of the priests. “Are you mar- 
ried?” is the first question they put to a pastor- 
al candidate; “if not, we do not want you.” But 
the hierarchs are as bitterly opposed. A priest 
whose portrait was published in a group with 
his five fine sons in Uncle Sam’s uniform was 
severely censured for permitting such publicity 
to the fact that priests have sons.—Record of 
Christian Work. 

® * * 

Here is a little irony of history. Bethlehem 
has about seven thousand Christians in its pop- 
ulation, and five hundred Moslems, The first 
Jew in modern times has just settled there, for 
hitherto neither Bethlehem nor Nazareth ad- 
mitted Jews to their, population, 


The Jews are grateful to England for its 
championship of Zionism. Dr. Max Nordau 
writes: “We used to think that Messiah would 
be an individual person. We now see that he 
is not an individual but a collective thing, an 
aggregation of individuals. The name of it is 
the English nation.’”’’—Record of Christian Work. 

A few years ago the rahbi of a Reformed 
Jewish synagogue said about the same thing, 
except that he said America instead of England. 


The Maharajah of Kolhapur, one of the proud- 
est and most influential native princes of India, 
has been much under the influence of Dr. Wan- 
less, the American Presbyterian missionary- 
physician. He has recently become impressed 
with the evils arising out of the caste system, 
and has issued a proclamation for its suppres- 
sion in public places. This is as follows. 

“Be informed that all public bulidings, charity 
rest-houses, state houses, public government 
inns, river watering places, public wells. shall 
not be considered defiled on account of any 
human being. Just as in Christian public build- 
ings, and at public wells. and as Doctors Wan- 
less and Vail, of the American mission, treat 
all with the same love. so also here they are 
to be treated as not esteeming any unclean. If 
not, the town officers, the patil and talarti, 
will be held responsible. Therefore make the 
arrangement.”—Record of Christian Work. 

a * 


The Evangelistic Committee of New York City 
reports concerning the tent meetings of the 
summer of 1920: 

_ The first week in August we held 154 meev 
ings in 76 centers in six languages, with an 
aggregate attendance of 37,822, 

Two homeless boys who accepted Christ in a 
meeting at the Battery, were given shelter and 
food until positions were secured for them. 

Sixteen positions were secured for boys and 
young men by one of our boys’ workers during 
June and July. 
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- Burnham. the famous architect; and 


enty-eight people accepted Christ in one 
Reo eair tise ae where the people stood in the 
rain listening to the Gospel message. ne 

One hundred and forty-four have united wit 
one church as a result of tent meetings in the 
district, and 319 people have united with the 
churches as a result of tent meetings in an- 
other district. 

* * * 

The Queen of Holland will receive a. special 
copy ne tke Bible from the American Bible So- 
ciety in connection with the Pilgrim Tercenten- 
ary Celebration. It will be presented by the 
Right Reverend James H. Darlington, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Harrisburg. 

A handsome copy of the Bible will also be 
presented by Bishop Darlington to each member 
of the Pilgrim Fathers’ Commission, as a part 
of the American Bible Society’s Pilgrim pro- 
gram. This commission includes the burgo- 
masters of Leyden, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam; 
the President of the Free University; Lord 
Bryce, Lord Percy, and ambassadors from varl- 
ous countries. 

je 3 

October 10th is World’s Sunday School Day. 
This is the Sunday when the World’s Conven- 
tion will be in session in Tokyo. An attractive 
responsive service has been prepared by Prof. 
H. Augustine Smith, of Boston University. which 
will be used by the hundreds of delegates at 
Tokyo. There are just five thousand copies 
of this program in the office of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, 216 Metropolitan 
Tower. These will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the cost of printing, which is $1 per 100. 
It is suggested that this four-page service be 
used for the opening worship by Sunday Schools 
on October 10th. aA 


LIQUOR. 


W. E. McLennan, a practical sociologist, di- 
rector of Welcome Hall, a large social center 
in Buffalo, has been studying the_ effects of 
prohibition at the instance of the Commission 
on the Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

He says: “There appears to be a general im- 
bression that prohibition has caused an increase 
in the drug habit. Dr. George H. Simmons, edi- 
tor of the ‘Journal of the American Medical 
Association,’ does not think so. Moreover, he 
has just published an editorial in his journal 
showing that the restriction of the use of al- 
cohol in Germany during the war was followed 
by a diminution of the use of harmful drugs. 
In an interview with Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, 
formerly president of the American Medical 
Association, he dictated and afterward signed 
the following statement: 

“Tt is possible that in this transition period 
a few people cut off from the use of alcohol 
have resorted to drugs as a substitute, but if 
this is true it is simply a temporary matter and 
due to this transition from the free use of al- 
cohol to prohibition, and the number of these 
cases is very small compared to the number 
that were made drug addicts by the free use 


of alcohol in the past.’ ” 
* * * 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture has issued som 
maps giving a graphic record of the migcatted 
of young people of high-school age from the 
farming community surrounding the village of 
Belleville, N. Y. A special study of the history 
of this community was undertaken because it is 
representative of hundreds of rural neighborhoods 
in the United States. In the past forty-five years 
every farm but two in this community has 
contributed young people, trained in rural 
schools, to other parts of the nation—a total 
of 207 to points outside New York state and 
approximately 250 to points within the state 
but outside the home country. : 

Aside from the schools, the institutions in 
this little community that gave form and char- 
acter to, 462 lives were two country churches. 

_The little red school house and the little 
white church” have been potent factors in the 
recent progress of this nation. Among these 
Belleville emigrants are: A governor of Wis- 
consin; a governor of Minnesota; Daniel H. 

L Charle 
Crittenden, a New York wholesale druggist 
in later years devoted all of his time to the 
establishment of the Florence Crittenden mis- 
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Agriculture. a gate 

Concerning the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment, Ex-President William Howard Taft 
said: 

“As a matter of fact I am not in favor of 
amending the Volstead act in respect to the 
amount of permissible alcohol in beverages. I 
am not in favor of allowing light wines and 
beer to be sold under the eighteenth amendment. 
I believe it would defeat the purpose of the 
amendment. No such distinction as that between 
light wines and beer, on one hand, and spirituous 
liquor, on the other, is practical as a police 
measure, I did not favor national prohibition 
when it was an issue. It has been adopted 
under constitutional forms by the people and 
should be enforced in good faith. Any such 
loop-hole as light wines and beer would make 
the amendment a laughing stock.’—Chicago 
Tribune, 


GENERAL, 
Labor Churches, 

An interesting by-product of the industrial un- 
rest of the last few years in Canada has been 
the organization of not a few independent con- 
gregations, calling themselves “Labor Churches” 
and frequently having former Methodists as 
pastors. They have grown out of the feeling 
that the existing churches were unsympathetic 
toward “labor.” 

Dr. S. D. Chown, general superintendent of the 
Canadian Methodist Church, recently said that 
“while Methodism in Canada is responsible for 
the encouragement of the spirit of liberty and 
the development of social sympathy, she is not 
responsible for the propaganda of extreme ma- 
terialism delivered in labor churches. . .. 

“We have never permitted the teaching that 
Christianity can be perverted into a class re- 
ligion and still remain the religion of Jesus 
Christ. It is a religion for all classes. The 
echureh differs from the labor union in being 
much more than a mutual benefit society. . . 
It brings the soul to God for forgiveness and 
peace. It aims to regenerate the individual life 
and to transform the disposition by the agency 
of the Spirit of God. It leads the seeking 
soul to the source of self-control. It points 
to the dynamic which gives victory over sin 
and triumph over death.” 

_in his opinion the Church makes its members 
citizens of the world by enlarging their sympa- 
thies after the pattern of the love of Christ. 

Dr. Chown concludes with a declaration which 

many have suspected of being the truth: 
. “The history of labor churches thus far in 
Canada is a demonstration that the purpose of 
many who support them is to use the word 
‘church’ as a cloak under which the teachings 
of revolutionary socialism may be made to 
reach a larger number of people, and particular- 
ly people who are interested to some extent in 
Christian principles, but alienated from their 
former church connections by the opinion that 
the Church is not doing all she might do to 
solve social problems,” 

The Church is not doing all she might, but 
she is doing something—perhaps as much as 
any other agency, and certainly more than those 
who would enlist her on the sige of one fac- 
tion in a class war. We can say with the 
Canadian leader: “With all sympathy with every 
aspiration after better material conditions, we 
still believe in congregations where the rich and 
poor may meet together and worship the Lord 
as the Maker and Saviour of them all.”—The 
Christian Advocate. 

= = * 

The Bolsheviks have engraved over the en- 
trance to the municipal building in Moscow the 
saying of Marx: 

“Religion is the opium of the poor.” 

= = = 


It makes wise men shudder when they see 
how lightly some are defying the new forces 
whose power they only faintly realize. It seems 
worse than madness for men in these days to go 
flaunting their millions of newly acquired war 
wealth in the faces of a maddened multitude 
and to go on raising the prices of life neces- 
saries, merely in order to increase the wealth 
which is now being wrung from the wretched- 
ness of their less fortunate brethren. The 
very worst foes of our present social system 


the Russian Bolshevists, not the Com- 
aiare not the Socialists, but the men who in 
such a time as this add fuel to the rev olutionary 
fires by deliberately bleeding the poor - hae 
crease dividends that are already muc 
7 th that no man had a 

Je said during e war A 

rignt to get rich while his country was fighting 
for its very life; and now we Say, when eg 
very civilization is at stake, that the man who 
says “to h with the conserver, and goes on 
insisting upon increasing his dividends to the 
very limit of the consumer’s power to pay 1S 
a fool, and almost a madman. These are days 
for mutual sacrifice and forbearance; days aq 
kindly, not defiant words; days for wise counse 
or else for silence. There may be times when 
a fool can do little harm; but this is not such 
a time. A fool on the street corner may set a 
city in flames, a fool on the throne may over- 
turn an empire. This is the people's day; let 
us be careful that men are not goaded by in- 
justice into wild expenses, nor spurred into red- 
eved revolt by defiant utterances and unjust 
laws! If ever the world needed to be sane and 
tolerant and brotherly and patient, it needs it 
today. And, if ever there was a time when 
the teaching of Jesus needed to be applied to 
human life in all its phases, this is the time.— 
The Christian Guardian, Canada. 


The Cinema and the Child. 

The mischief done to young children by the 
cinema is incalculable, because of its subtle and 
often untraceable effects upon the character. 
One aspect of this was brought out in the 
case of the ten-year-old girl who was handed 
over to a mental specialist because of her 
thieving propensities. She had a “complex, 
or subconscious personality that controlled her 
will. Sometimes a mind so split up can_be 
made normal through hypnotic suggestion. But 
how does that trouble begin? Usually through 
nervous shock; and it is at this point where 
a film may do the damage. “A blood and 
thunder film can give a child a shock like a 
shell shock,’ said the doctor attending this 
child. “What happens after the shock is that 
the child begins to dream about the incident. 
and then automatically begins to perform the 
same act—stealing in the present case.” Go- 
ing back to the first signs of her inability to 
resist taking things, he found that her frame 
of mind was preceded by something she had 
Seen at “the pictures.” Psychology is opening 
up for us a new world of mental and moral 
possibilities, and in coming days many things 
that are now considered lawful and harmless 
will be dealt with as crimes against society.— 
Sunday School Chronicle, London. 


_, Emotion is like steam, it has almost incred- 
ible potency. But it must not only be turned 
“on,” it must be turned to account. Intense 
feeling may be a species of self indulgence. It 
May condense in the air instead of moving the 
pistons of high resolve and useful endeavor. 
And, in the event, it weakens the soul. It is a 
sort of auto-intoxication. The victim imagines 
all kinds of wonders concerning himself. He 
sees great lights and hears heavenly voices. It 
is ecstasy. But moral or spiritual ecstasy, un- 
used, becomes a positive damage to the subject 
of it—The Christian Advocate. 
= 


_John Wesley wrote in his journal on June 28, 
1776, “I am seventy-three years_old, and far 
abler to preach than I was at three and twenty.” 
This ought to bring a ray of hope to the minis- 
ter—to say nothing of fhe congregation. 

= 


We are such inveterate materialists that to 
elevate man we think we only need to improve 
his conditions. As if better housing of pigs 
would stop their habit of wallowing in the 
mire! As if we had not seen how little good it 
did to modern Germany to be the best housed, 
best educated, most sanitary, and even on the 
whole the most law-abiding of modern nations! 
As if Christianity did not work its first ana 
greatest miracles among the dregs of the popu- 
lation of a world which knew nothing of social 
reform and very little of the rights of man!— 
E. A. Burroughs. 

= = = 


A lack of a religious or even moral element- 


in the teaching given in many, if not most, of 
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‘What To Eat For 


SURE Success 


Did you know there isa food the daily eating of which, well masticated, insures 
your success in whatever sphere of service, God assigns to you? 


It was the se- 
cret of Moses’ suc- 
cess, as it has been 
that of every truly 
successful man and 


woman who ever 
lived. 


This marvelous 
food is to be eaten 
as regularly as our 
common daily 
bread. 


Moses spoke of 
it thus: ‘‘Man shall 
not live by bread 
alone, but by every 
word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth 
of God shall man 
live.”—Deut. 8:3. 


Jeremiah said: ‘Thy words were found and I 
did eat them and thy word was unto me the 
joy and rejoicing of mine heart.”’—Jer. 15:16. 


“The Lord spake unto Joshua” (Josh. 1:8)— 
“This book of the law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein” 
(that’s the chewing) ‘‘* * * for then thou shalt 
make thy way prosperous, and then thou 
shalt have good success.” 


The apostle John said of Christ (John 1:14)— 
“And the Word was made flesh;”’ and Jesus said 
(John 6:51) ‘‘t am the liying bread which came 
down from Heaven: if any man eat of this bread 
he shall live forever.” 


D. L. Moopy 


The whole Bible reveals Jesus, and Jesus 
is in the whole Bible; and he who feeds on the 
written Word feeds on the Lord from Heaven, 
partakes’ of His nature, His life, His grace, 
His wisdom, His power, and cannot fail to suc- 
ceed because Christ can never fail. 


What a glorious, marvelous life-giving Word! 


Do you want to know more about the written 
Word and the Living Word? 


Just what we need at every turn of life’s 
road, in every emergency, for the daily toil, for 
every condition of spirit, mind and body, is 
embodied in this ‘‘Word of God, which liveth and 
abideth forever.” 


Do you want to explore the green pastures 
of Holy Writ, guided by Spirit-filled men of 
God who know them well? 


This help you can have through the Corres- 
pondence Department of The Moody Bible 
Institute, which offers eight different courses 
by mail as follows: 


Synthetic Bible Study—a fascinating study of the contents 
of the whole Bible, “really in a class by itself.” 


Practical Christian Work—for soul winners and workers 
in exceptional forms of Christian service. 


Bible Doctrine—a biblical course in the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith. 5 


Bible Chapter Summary—a unique method of becoming 
acquainted with every chapter in the Bible. 
Introductory Bible Course—true to its name. 
Evangelism—nothing in modern evangelism overlooked. 
Christian Evidences—an old subject brought up to date. 


The Scofield Bible Correspondence Course—scholarly, 
comprehensive, tested for a quarter of a century, and 
taken already by ten thousand students. 


_.You will find that as you proceed with your studies your 

life will be wondrously enriched and blessed; your latent 
intellectual powers will develop and expand; your stores 
of knowledge and wisdom increase; your vision and un- 
derstanding gloriously broaden. 


More than 6,000 persons of some 40 occupa- 
tions and nearly all ages and nationalities are 
now studying one or more of the Institute’s 
Correspondence Courses. 


Letters of warmest appreciation are con- 
stantly received from students. For example: 


“T am enclosing the last lesson of my course. 
As I finish 1t I find no words to express my thanks 
for the help it has given me.” 


“T have gained more real knowledge of the 
Bible and God in studying the one book (Genesis) 
as your course directs than I ever before gained 
from the whole Bible.” 


“Money could not buy what I have gotten out 
of this course already. And to think that I have 
taken only the first section!” 


“T often mention in my sermons that a Corres- 
pondence Course from the Moody Bible Institute 
has been of far greater value to me than all my 
Bible and theological work in college.” 


Bible trained workers are in great demand 
for Christian service at home and abroad. 
Whether in the home, church, school or business 
world, this training is of inestimable value! 

You will be a personal pupil— 


Enroll Now! time, place and amount of study 
under your own control. Prices very low—courses not 
sold for profit. There is no better time to start than NOW. 
Send the coupon at once for Free Prospectus describing 
our eight courses in detail. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 5627, 153 Institute Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your prospectus giving complete informa- 
tion regarding your eight courses in Correspondence 
Bible Study. 
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An Important Series of 
Booklets for Church Members 


Before completing the plans for the new church in your 
neighborhood it is of vital importance that you read this 


booklet. 


furnishings. 


It contains an explanation of the true purpose of church 
It tells how varied e 
nomically expended to secure the best and most harmonious 
results in the church interior 

If you are plan 
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appropriations may be eco- 


ning a new church, or if you are intending to 
sent edifice, this booklet will prove valuable 
to you, to the directors, and to the architect 


We will gladly send you one without cost or obligation 
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for HOME STUDY, leading to degrees. The constant 
aim of the institution is the development of the intellectual 
and moral forces inherent in every individual to the end 
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that such patron may go forth more fully equipped for 
his or her life work. With this object in view special 
Courses are carefully planned for the purpose of supplying 
the particular instruction that will prove of greatest ad- 
vantage to the student in whatever profession he may be 
engaged. Our students are found in every state and in 
many foreign countries. Distance no obstacle; earnest 
application is all that is necessary to insure success. Strong- 
ly endorsed by leading clergymen and educators. Address 
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HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. The selection meets with hearty approval 
from song leaders who have seen the new book. 
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If dissatisfied, we return full deposit. The 
chance of a lifetime to secure the best life of 
Christ ever made. 
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Churches. 
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the public schools has been a cause for 


writes to Zion’s Herald 


- 


“working in nature any 


y deep re- 
gret and serious concern. The materialistic ten- 
dencies of modern study of science have had a 
positively evil effect added to the consequences 
of the neglect to present the truth. 

An encouraging sign, then, is the statement 
that the association of New Jersey teachers of 


_ Science has appointed a committee to consider 


practical ways of teaching science expressly to 
Suard against agnosticism and unbelief. It was 
the sentiment of those at the meeting where 
action was taken that the purpose of teaching 
Science in elementary schools is to develop char- 
acter. The view that there should also be a 
definite aim to apply the study of natural laws 
to the thought of laws relating to morals also 
commended itself to the gathering, 

There would seem to be no reason why un- 
belief should be fostered by the study of Goa’s 
c r more than by the study 
of his working in history. His works and his 
word are not-in conflict, and a right view of 
each should help to nobler living, The Chris- 
tian supporters of the schools should have made 
a stronger protest against any so-called educa- 
tion that did not follow principles yielding such 
results. When the teachers themselves move in 
the right direction there is great promise of 
good.—cC. E. World. 

* * * 
police chief of Minneapolis, 
of the long procession 
that he sees passing through the dreary corri- 
dors of the criminal courts and the eity jail. 
One of the causes he thinks is the lack of home- 
training and of religious training. He con- 
tinues: 

“T wish to insist that family prayers are not 
merely a beautiful, pious habit, but the custom 
1s a social and civic force of immeasurable value. 


J. EF. Walker, 


_Indeed, I think that the family altar is the 


mightiest force for good government that any 
city has to its credit, 


It is far mightier than the whole police force. 
For if anv city had to denend on its police force 
to keep order it would be in hopeless anarchy 
before night. Moral and spiritual. iqeais and 
habits are the real power that orders a city. 
Let us as our highest patriotism keep burning 
the fires on our family altars. 

“As the chief of police I have the authority 
to arrest anyhodyv at any time. There is one 
arrest I should dearly like to make. I should 
like to arrest the attention of Christian fathers 


and mothers to the great need and the great 


force in the familv altar, as a contribution to 
good government in America.” 
* Eo * 


We Know men who are tripped up and hin- 
dered in practical work for righteousness by 
the inflexibility of their own idealism. They ask 
too much at once. They wish to make t#»e world 
Over completely by day after tomorrow, at the 
very latest. And because men do not share their 
‘ideas of what the world should be and the lower 
aims of other people seem to put_a drag on 
progress, these uncompromising idealists are 
ready to play the part of Job on the dunghill 
and despair of their age and generation. The 
disenchantments and disgusts of good men are 
in themselves a-part of the hindrance which 
holds back the millennium of which we dream. 
—The Congregationalist. " 

The Jewish Rule in Russia to be Extended to 
Palestine. ; 

The Jews believe that they have a mission 
of peace to the whole world. “The new com- 
monwealth in Palestine is to set the model for 
peace by arbitration and by a socialized public 
life, where there will be no strife between capi- 
tal and labor. The influence of the Jewish peo- 
ple is to reach all the nations of the earth, and 
wars will become a thing of the past.” That 
which the League of Nations planned to do, will 
be finally accomplished through the Jews. 

* * * 


The liberal press of Spain has been contend- 
ing for some time that efforts should be put 
forth by the Imperial government to fight il- 
literacy. Illiteracy in Spain as in all countries 
where the Roman Catholic hierarchy has domi- 
pant control of education is very high. For 
instance, in that country, a stronghold of Ro- 
manism, one-half of the people are unable to 
"ead. The suppression by the government of the 
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50 Eggs a Day! 


““More Eggs’ Tonic is a Godsend,” 


writes Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Bos- 
ton, Ky. She adds, “I was only 
getting 12 eggs a day and now I 
get 50.’ Give your hens a few 
cents’ worth of “‘More Eggs,” 
the wonderful egg producer, and 
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with results. 
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EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 
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appropriations voted by the Cortes for a came 
paign against illiteracy is severely condemned 
by the liberal newspapers. Among the amounts 
annulled are an item of 500,000_ pesetas, for 
higher education of prize-winning students, 
1,000,000 for completion of school buildings, 
500,000 for a summer school for backward chil- 
dren, and 500,000 for construction of rural 
schools. The Liberal Correspondencia expresses 
astonishment at the elimination of these ap- 
propriations. It declares that Spain’s greatest 
need is for education. The same elements seem 
to be opposing this educational advance in Spain 
as oppose the Smith-Towner bill in the United 
States, 
* * * 

The biggest happening in the history of_the 
Vatican since the unification of Italy is Pope 
Benedict’s withdrawal of Pius IX’s prohibition 
against Catholic kings visiting the king of Italy 
at the Quirinal in Rome. This was one of the 
rules by which the papacy, when Rome was 
wrested from its hands by the reunited Italian 
kingdom, undertook to flaunt in the face of a 
progressing and democratic world its defiance 
of both democracy and progress. But even a 
pope cannot stop the march of time nor re- 
nounce the sovereignty of facts. It is reported 
that both King Alfonso of Spain and King Albert 
of Belgium said as much with great. emphasis 
to Pope Benedict, and the inference is that he 
withdrew the interdict in order to escape the 
humiliation of seeing these “most Catholic mon- 
archs” disobey it openly in front of his very 
eyes. Now that so much is yielded, the rest of 
the opposition to a secular sovereign in Rome 
must speedily disappear and with it all preten- 
sion of the pope to temporal authority. Indeed, 
press correspondents say that even now it is 
acknowledged within the Vatican’s walls that 
recovery of temporal power is beyond the wild- 
est hopes. To see truth and reality penetrate 
institutions that have immemorially resisted 
them is unsurpassed comfort to the optimist.— 
The Continent. 

* = * 
Disciple Denominationalism 


_ The following was written by E. L. Powell 
in a controversy over the Interchurch Move- 
ment in “The Christian Standard”: 

_But the gravest of Mr. Errett’s criticisms is 
that the United Missionary Society committed 
our willing, independent churches (and none 
others could have been committed) as a “unit” 
—‘‘a body,’ a “denomination,” and thereby 
brought us into “an association of denomina- 
tions.” Unquestionably we were committed “as 
a unit,” “as a body.” The United Society could 
not have done otherwise, if it took any action 
at all. The willing churches, which authorized 
the United Society to take this step, were mem- 
bers at the time of a religious communion, 
bearing a name (Disciples of Christ), with 
marks of distinction from other religious bodies 
—a distinct, corporate entity—doing housekeep- 
ing for the Master independently, and could not 
have been committed to the Interchurch Move- 
ment save as members of this separate religious 
body—members, in a word, of a denomination, 
known, recognized and honored, let us hope, 
by all Christian denominations throughout the 
world. But—let us not forget it—no other mem- 
bers of that denomination were committed other 
than those who were willing, and who volun- 
tarily declared themselves. To say that the 
United Society could not have thus committed 
as is to say that we have no unity of being, 
that we are not a religious entity, and that we 
can only go forward as individual units. To 
say that the United Society did not commit us 
authoritatively, is to fix the blame on our per- 
fectly free congregations, and not on the United 
Missionary Society. However much we have re- 
sented in the past “the attempt to number it 
among the sectarian divisions of the one church,” 
or their open hostility to any attempt to identify 
them collectively as “a church,” we none the 
less find ourselves today as “a church,” separate 
and distinct from other churches—a _ denomina- 
tion fighting denominationalism. That which 
was born as “a movement” in the thought of 
Thomas Campbell in his ‘‘Declaration and Ad- 
dress,” as quoted by Mr. Errett—with no in- 
tention of becoming a separate religious or- 
ganization—has found it impossible to exist 
at all without being a separate organization, 
and hence subsequently adopted a name and 


set up an independent organization—the fore- 
most Protestant body among all Protestants. 
One can not deny the existence of the Gulf 
Stream when he is sailing on its surface. Facts 
are facts. “ Denominations exist, and we, the 
Disciples,” are one of them. and “if this be 
treason, make the most of it.” 
Louisville, Ky. 
: * * * 


STATISTICS, 


“What becomes of the hundreds of Chinese 
girls who receive their diplomas from the mis- 
Sion schools?” is a frequent question. An in- 
terested missionary recently determined to 
find out, and this is what he found. Out of 
53ST recent graduates, only eight are not serving 
Christianity in China in some way.  Thirty- 
eight are evangelists, thirteen are nurses, seven 
are doctors, and 384 are teachers. Out of the 
147 home-makers, forty-nine are the wives of 
Christian preachers, and twenty-two have mar- 
ried doctors. Ninety-five per cent of these 
537 graduates are Christians, It rather looks 
as though Christian mission schools for girls 
could justifv their existence if hard pressed!— 
Zion’s Herald. 
* * * 


Ss 2 denominations in the United 
es; new ones were born i 
years and 17 died. Se aes 

Of all the people in the United States 41,926,- 
854 are church members, an increase of 6,860,- 
000 in ten years, or 20 per cent. There are 
227,000 churches, an increase of 15,000. The 
value of church property is $1,676,000,000, an 
increase of 420,000.000 in ten vears. There are 
15,721,815 Roman Catholics. From this number 
should be deducted 15 per cent for infants and 
children, all of which are included in the Roman 
Catholic statistics. Less than one-third of the 
church members in the United States are Roman 
Catholics. 

The Roman Catholic proportion in the total 
membership was 40% per cent in 1906, in 1919 
it was. 387% per cent. In ten years the Roman 
Catholics gained ten and three-fifths per cent, 
while the Protestant churches gained twenty- 
three and two-fifths per cent. The Baptists 
gained twenty-six and one-half per cent; the 
Disciples twenty-four and four-fifths per cent: 
the Presbyterians twenty-three and one-fifth 
per cent; the Methodists and Episcopalians 
twenty-three and one-fifth per cent; the Con- 
gregationalists and Lutherans thirteen per cent. 
The Universalists are losing, having today only 
SO members. The Unitarians have only 

The percentage of men in nearly all Protest- 
ant churches is increasing. It is now forty- 
three and nine-tenths per cent. The average 
ministerial salary among the Northern Method- 
ists is $1,223; among the Congregationalists 
$1,343; Northern Presbyterians $1,474; Episco- 
palians $1,632; and Unitarians $2,080. 

’ 

The Toll of War. 

Recent statistics put the war losses at the 
tremendous total of forty million lives, counting 
in these figures the loss in births and the 
civilian death losses attributable to the war. 
Total war casualties were placed at 9,829,000: 
civilian deaths, 15,130,000: and decline in births 
at 20,210,000. Serbia suffered the most of any 
country. her total losses being 35 per cent of 
the whole population. Next came Austria, then 
Russia and Germany. This is the cost of lust 
of power and SUPE ION 

* 


Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, of the Life Extension 
Institute. recently said: 

“Alcohol is alcohol, either in whisky or beer. 
It is nonsense to claim that beer is a hygenic 
drink. It is drunk chiefly for its alcoholic effect, 
and if the alcoholic effect is produced the dan- 
ger of alcohol exists. Anyone who doubts that 
beer can produce a certain form of intoxication 
need only visit the saloon and watch the beer 
drinker in various stages of befuddlement or 
excitement, If beer does not intoxicate or pro- 
duce any alcoholic effect. what becomes of the 
‘racial craving for stimulants’ which it is said 
{o satisfy? Furthermore, heavy beer drinking, 
as in the case of brewery employes, adds the 
danger of excessive fluid intake, entirely apart 
from alcohol, The heavy mortality of brewery 
employes is sufficient evidence that beer, so far 
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as its effect on masses of men is concerned, is 
not a hygienic drink.” 

: The scientific Temperance Federation adds 
laboratory testimony on other points in which 
alcohol, imbibed in however small quantities, is 
shown to be the enemy of accuracy and that 
poise of nerve which is such a factor of success 
in the high-strung activity of all the occupa- 
tions of the present day: 

“Four glasses of beer, according to a foreign 
experimenter, increased 17 times the relative 
number of errors in typewriting. 

“Four-fifths of a pint of wine decreased the 
amoune of work done by type-setters 8.7 per 
cent. 

“Lieutenant Boy. of the Swedish army, found 
two glasses of beer or a pint of wine reduced 
endurance in shooting 22% per cent. 

“The Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory at Boston 
found nerve and muscle activity depressed by 
moderate doses of alcohol equivalent to 2% 
pints of beer.”—Christian Advocate, 

* * * 


It is reported of the father of David Living- 
stone, the great missionary and explorer, that 
having filled his pipe one day, he was about to 
light it when the boy David remarked that he 
had just heard at the store that the tax on 
tobacco had been raised a penny a pound. With- 
out a word the father took the unlighted pipe 
from his mouth and set it on the mantel. He 
never smoked again. The family of Living- 
stone was poor. Even a bawbee counted, and 
there were both intelligence and honesty enough 
to keep luxuries separate from the necessaries. 

A man cannot help wondering what the stern 
old Scotchman would have said of the little bill 
of particulars that Secretary Houston of the 
Treasury Department has offered in the case of 
the American people versus the high cost of 
living. Since the figures were collected by 
Treasury experts from tax returns and other 
reports required by the government, they can 
be regarded as at least conservative, and prob- 
ably as understanding the facts: q 

The American people are spending annually: 


CAUNGHY ue, STRIEIGISIBIN PRE Ica eee $1,000.000,000 
POCORN eh ale 52 0 sis a3 le dae 4 cee 500.000.9000 
ene tecMen 4 fw ceca ee oe 800,000,000 


350,000,000 


eee. $750,000,000 


i aitale 
Perfumery and cosmetics "= 95 70'000/000 


{Oars |, “ies oie wees e teen : oes 
ree And } STE ae ciel ietee  erciennencene 800,000,000 
Furs. ce +o db ne ee icte es miereiedanat Malener saakatale 300,000,000 
Carpets and luxurious clothing... .1,500,000,000 
Automobiles’ see = «ee chorion temas 2,000,000,000 
Pianos, organs and phonographs.. 250,000,000 


—Youths’ Companion. 
* * * 
Drink in 1919. * 

(Drink is doing to England what German sub- 
marines couldn’t—throttling her. The liquor 
trade controls parliament. Thank God for 
America, the land of the free and the home of 
the brave, and may God paralyze the efforts to 
put shackles upon this nation again.—Ed Ex- 
positor. ) 

The licensing statistics for 1919 show the re- 
action after the war years’ decrease, and are 
the inevitable accompaniment of the greater 
expenditure upon alcohol. Convictions for 
drunkenness have doubled in practically all 
districts in England and Wales during the year 
—57,948, as compared with 29,075. About 80 
per cent of the convictions were men and 20 
per cent women. There was a significant growth 
in the-number of registered clubs, which now 
number 8,950, an increase of 900 in the year. 
There were in England and Wales on January 
1, 1919, some 84,044 premises licensed for the 
sale of intoxicating liquor on or off the premises 
and 22,288 off-licenses, giving proportions, ac- 
cording to the estimated population, of 22.41 on- 
licenses and 5.94 off-licenses per 10,000 persons. 
The contributory causes of the increase men- 
tioned by the report include an increased num- 
ber of men at home, policemen available for 
street duty, more hours for drinking, more (and 
stronger) liquor, more money, more leisure, less 
self-control, “less appreciation of the fact that 
drunkenness ‘matters’ now the war is over, less 
readiness to realize that the progress towards 
general sobriety won during the war ought to be 
carried on in peace time, and lack of adequate 
equipment for driving that point home.” The 
saddest fact is the helplessness of the govern- 
ment in the hands of the Trade.—S. S. Chronicle, 
London. ig 

How John Barleycorn’s money is spent is told 
by C. P. Russell, who has made a study of the 
subject from the angle of a business man. The 
results of his investigation are given in Printer’s 
Ink. The business press before the advent of 
prohibition was filled with speculations as _ to 
where the $2,000,000,000 spent annually for drink 
would go when the BHighteenth Amendment 
turned it into other channels. Added to this 
was $1,300,000,000 which authorities said repre- 
sented the cost of crimes and disorders ensuing 
from drink, making a total of $3,300,000,000 
which would be diverted into new avenues. Re- 
sults show a remarkable increase in the sale of 
soft drinks. The quantity of coffee imported so 
far during the prohibition period has increased 
forty per cent over the same months last year. 
The proprietor of a prominent New York hotel, 
highly popular with lovers of gaiety, testifies 
that his sales of. coffee have increased 400 per 
cent. The cigar manufacturers report a marked 
increase in the demand for high-priced cigars. 
Prohibition is credited with the increased de- 
mand for sporting goods such as firearms, tar- 
gets, trapshooting outfits, golf clubs. etc. Coun- 
try clubs report that their members in larger 
numbers desire to participate in the outdoor 
games. Wholesome pleasure is sought for by 
larger numbers who crowd the ball grounds and 
other contests. “Every sport from fencing to 
football has felt the impetus of the turn fram 
alcohol to sporting events.” Milk and milk 
drinks have filled the role expected of them 
with the advent of prohibition. The consump- 
tion of buttermilk, for instance, is said to have 
Increased twenty per cent in some cities. The 
increased consumption of food is attributed to 
the passing of alcohol. Restaurants are rapidly 
taking the place of the saloons on street cor- 
ners. The sale of candy and chewing gum has 
increased enormously. This, however, does not 
account for the whole $3,300,000,000. but it is 
known that much of it has gone into clothing, 
better homes, savings banks and safe invest- 
ments. As these fruits of a dry nation are more 
and more enjoyed _by those whom prohibition 
most directly benefits the task of the liquor in- 
terests to nullify the purpose of the Highteenth 
Amendment becomes more difficult.—The Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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How Coca-Cola 
Resembles Tea 


If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be very well described as 
“a carbonated fruit-flavored counterpart of tea, 
of approximately one-third the stimulating 
strength of the average cup of tea.” 


The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 


IBIACK= Peal CUPLU. 2222 ee ese 


(hot) (5 fi. oz.) 
Green tea—I Slassful_________.-_-_-_- PSO) Bee 
(cold) (8 fl. oz., exclusive of ice) 
Coca-Cola—1 drink, 8 fl. oz.__-..-__-- .61 gr. 


(prepared with I fl. oz. of syrup) 


Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity, 
and also explains, in part, the wide popularity of 
Coca-Cola, whose refreshing principle is derived 
from the tea leaf. 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. A copy 
will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 
interested. Address: 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A. 
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